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INDIA'S POruLsTION +ROBLEM a DETERRoNT TO _INDIA'S PROGRESS 
ee ge tS NERV OD. 


1. Intr duction. 

AS part of the Frogram teview >of the Health Division 0f 
TCl/India, a statement was required on "The Justification for 
-xpenditures (of TCM) n Health in India." (See Appendix 1.) 

The Health Divisi-n pointed out tne dilemma facing India that 

the more it succeeded in imprsving its health program of reduc-— 
ing sickness and death rates, the more it placed in jeopardy the 
major stated econ mic aim -f trying t~ duble the per capita real 
income -f indians from about Rs. 300 t. Rs. 600 between 1961 and 
1981 because -f the increased population pressure, Furthermore, 
since United States p:licy is aiming t> help India in attaining 
this econ mic goal, the dilemma als» faced the United States that, 
acc -rding t® present policy, aid in such health fields as malaria 
eradication and potable water and sanitary sewerage was helping 
defeat the main ec nomic goal 2f United States p>licy with respect 
t: India. Nevertheless, one could not conceive f a nation's try- 
ing t. move from an under-developed status t amore highly, dev- 
eloped status without. trying t. improve to-s me degree the en= 
vir nment and potentialities -f the pe »ple with respect t» health. 
This is especially true of India, with its pride in a long-con- 
tinuing GTAE TELA on that formerly ranked very high among the civi- 
lizations of the world, and yet now found itself near the bottom 
£ the list with respect t> health. 


The only apparent s lution t» this dilemma lies in population 
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control, which, for a democratic country such as India, must 
imply some method that would be effective, acceptable, cheap, 
and humane. Of the meth ds available, birth c ntrol appeared to 
the Health Division t» be the only feasible s lution. 

When this rep rt was placed before the Committee, chaired by 
the Minister-Lirect»or and attended by all Chiefs in TCé/India as 
well as some “ther TG personnel, it was agreed that the concern 
over this dilemma was sufficiently strong that a more detailed 
paper should be submitted t» ICA/W for its eonsiderati>n. The 
result is this memorandum. 

The procedure in this paper will be t» make a series of 
statements, including conclusions, in this section. tach major 
statement will have a technical appendix reference, where further 
evidence for that statement will be given in detail. 

2. The estimates of total population for India, disregarding 
undereosunts of the Census, are now given officially as follows 
in millions as of March lst (See Appendix 2,): 


Estimated Population %Increase During 5- Average Yearly Rate 


Year in Millions Year Period unding of Increase_in % 
195% 361.8 

1956 BI LA 8,2 My, 

1961 4,30,8 10,1 1.94 

1966 479.6 143: Zt 


3. Two sets of estimates of Coale and Ho ver, thus far very 
close t the above are as follows, presumably as >of March lst, in 
millions. (See Appendix 3.) Projection A assumes that the 1751 


estimated age-specific birth rates will remain unchanged and 
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Projection B assumes that they will decline by 50% linearly from 
1966 t. 1981. As of now, Fr jecti-n A appears t be mre likely. 


ustimated Population % Increase During 5- Average Yearly Rate 


Year _in Willi ns Year Period iinding .f Increase in % 

— ay ES Be ae Bashi 
1971 5394 531.3 12.5 10.8 en zy 
1976 609.4 577.0 eae 8.6 2% ay 
1981 691.5 611.4 13.5 6.0 2.6 tee 
1986 785.9 64.2.9 1387 522 2.6 ie 


he wven in 1951, the population of India, disregarding the skills 
of that population, was excessive relative t the land and capital 
availeble. Reorganization alone could nit have raised the real per 
capita income »f that population t: a level approaching western 
standards. (See Appendix 4.) 

5. In 1951, the distribution f skills and the attitudes »f the 
people were such that effective reorganization that was theoretically 
possible would not have been feasible under a democratic system. 
(See Appendix 5.) 

6. T, ensure a rising secular trend f real per capita ine me, 
ttree ec nditions are essential t> India: (a) The output-Labor 
ratio must show a constantly rising trend. The major require 
ments for such success fr m available historical evidence are 

a stable government and the relative increase in the use -f 

capital per worker, where capital is derived from savings, 

(b) There mst be an ever-increasing distribution of labor 

skills required t» utilize effectively the new capital that is 


ereated. This means an increase in vocational training. 
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(c) There must be an ever-increasing development of organiza- 
ti nal skills nthe part -f leaders t. make the most effective 
use possible »f the land, lab r, and capital available at any 
given time. (See Appendix 6.) 

7s The expected increase in the population is such that increased 
Savings become more and more difficult primarily for two reasons: 
(a) Such unchecked increases in the population will increase 
rather than decrease in the short run, at least until 1986, the 
already high ratio :-f dependents t) lebor force. With a low per 
capita income at the beginning, such m increase in dependents 
makes savings under a voluntary system exceedingly difficult. 

(b) A large portion -f such savings that are made must g. into 
such capital formation és intensified farming, h-using, schol, 
and hospitals t. give the additional populati n -nly the standards 
of the former smaller population. T» increase real per capita 
income, the new capital formati yn should be such that there is a 
net increase in productivity, not merely a maintenance °f the 

f rmer level. (See Appendix 7.) 

Se T. summarize the above points, India's aim, supported by 
United States policy, is t> double the real per capita inc me 
from Rs. 300 tu hs. 600 between 1961 and 1931. Per capita ine>me 
means national income (numerat-r) divided by population (denomi- 
nator). In arithmetic ne may double the answer by doubling the 
numerator or by halving the denominat.r or by sme ther combina- 
tion such as multiplying the numerator by four and the denomina- 


tor by two, in such arbitrary exercises, the numerator and the 
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denominator may be treated independently. In trying t double 

real per capita income, the numerator is not independent >f the 
denaminat r but is dependent on it. Given the eonditions >of 

India, it is very much mre difficult t5 quadruple the national 
ineme while the population is doubling than t» double the 

national inesme while the population remains e nstant. The 

reason is that the gross land area remains fixed and real per 

capita ine ome must be increased primarily by the increase of 
productivity through net per capita increase in the use of 

capital, New capital can be f rmed only by savings, and the increase 
in the pepulation with its accompanying increase in the ratio of 
dependents t workers makes such savings more and more difficult 

as well as requiring more and more capital merely to maintain the 
present low standards, An essential policy for success in achiev- 
ing India's economic goal is therefore drastic population control. 
(See Appendix 8,) 

-; The Government f India, including the 14 State Governments, 
recognizes the problem officially. Family planning has the official 
sanction »f the governments. Attempts t% encourage family planning 
are heing made, and some success has been achieved, particularly 

in the increase in voluntary sterilizations, for which ec:n>mic 
inducements have been offered by sume state governments. (See 
Appendix 9.) 

10. Unfortunately, as of nw, the effectiveness >of the family 
planning programs is not apparent from current data. For a variety 


£ reasons involving lack -f good, acceptable methods as well as 


aoe 


the widespread Hindu belief that there is n> salvation with ut a 
sm ("Aputrasya gatirnasti"), the forecast £ effective popula- 
tion ec ntrol with ut a greatly increased campaign is exceedingly 


slim. (See Appendix 10, ) 


APPENDIX I 

See Jer FICLTION FOR EXPEDITIPZS ON HRLITY Tt IMD 
le Or€Cof the most powcorful new coneepts, developed since the 
18th Contury end eons tan eiaeeaerts adherenec, is thet it is possi- 
ble for 211 social arcuae and all mankind to progress simulta- 
neously. Previously the progress of 2 group, whether it wes a 
family or a nation, wes belicved to occur princrily by taking 
soncthing away fromsonebody else or by judicious marriage. With- 
out question, extensive foreign 2id would now be supported by 
large and influential groups in the United States. unless there 
was a widespread belicf in this concept of general progress in 
some sense et least and thet it is to the intercst of the United 
States to help implement this general progress. 
2e «nother powerful concept that has been widely but not uni- 
versally accepted in the United Stetes is that it is possible and 
desirable to have 2 higher gencral level of well-being end at the 
same time to reduce the inequalities of the distribution of that 
well-being. This has been implemented largely by our income and 
estete tax lews, and we have observed that, compered with thirty 
years ego, the reel per capita income has increased at the sane 
tine thet the proportionete share going to the highest one per- 
ecnt has decreased and the pronortionnte share going to the 
lowest group has increased, Certainly the idea of foreign aid 
is consistent with this eim of raising the genera] level of 
well-being of 2 group of countries and ct tancously narrowing 
to some extent the gaps between such extremes as India and the 
United States. Fortunctely, improvement in the generel status 


of health in India or any country does not mean & deterioration 


J 
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of health in the United Stctes, actually, in these deys of 

epid trensit it mey mem the reduction of transmission of 
disease to the United Steteés, 
3e Granted the two ideas expressed above, the fundanental 
question then arises concerning those primary ercas in which 
efforts should be exertcd to raise the genercl level of well- 
being end to nerrow the gaps, «Although cconorvic considcretions 
are important, these arcas reflect prinerily the furdanental 
desires of social groups as expressed by their lenders, whether 
governnental or non—governnental, The most widely accepted 
measures of the progress of a society, that are constantly emphasized 
by leaders everywhere, are: (1) the economic corponent as measured 
by real per cepite incone, (2) the health component as measured 
by the exzpeeresion of life at birth, ad [athe literacy rate 
as measured by the proportion of people who can read or write a 
simple sentence in any language. 
hea If the economic component appears to get the highest 
priority anong the three, it is recognized that in general both 
a high expectation of life at birth and a high literacy rate are 
statistically associated with ccononic progress as measured by 
reel per capite income, In other words, if a country ranks high 
in one, it ranks high in all, It would be difficult if not 
impossible to establish direct cause-effect relations; but nost 
people would agree that economic progress is casier to attain 

if you have a litercete and healthy, vigorous labor force than if 
you do not. They ney not be necessary conditions, but they are 


helpful conditions, This belicf seems to be followed, for 


se 


cxenpie, at Kuwait, where a tremendous increase in ccononic 
well—being in a short tine because of the good fortune of oil 
exploitation hes resulted in lerge expenditures on health and 
educetion prograns presunebly to strengthen the base for further 
economic expansion, Cne cannot conecive of 2 nodorn country 
making léisgc econonic gains without correlative geins in health 
and educetion, 

40 Nevertheless, in dcaling with the scarce resourecs avail- 
able relative to the desires of individuals and societies, one 
must face at all tines the question of how those scarce resources 
should be allocated to give an optinun inpeact. Furthermore, what 
should be tne allocation in terms of short-zen gains in consunp-— 
tion or long-run gains through capital fornetion? It is our 
contention thet even if the choice were to be bascd exclusively 
on the vresent 72lue in dollers of alternative actions, one 
couid not get adequate data to give a convincing denonstration, 
For instance, which will have greater economic benefit to India, 
the expenditure of N dollars on malaria cradication, on voca- 
CiOUeteeaueauien, or o1 improving storage for food graingy if 
only one can be done? With our present linitetions of knowledge, 
we belicve thet the answers to this type of question must bo 
largely fun not cntixr> ly csrendent om inforsied guesses, This is 
just as true within a profit motivated business in the United 


States when one tries to balance cconomic benefits derived from 


spending more money on advertising, on industrial relations, or 


cormunity 


cal 


on increasing participetion in cormunity offairs such as 


“a 


chests, Yct prioritics mst be established, end one wants to 
follow a bettcr principle then "The squecky wheel gets the 
grease." How can it be done? 

6. With respcet to Indie, it is certainly om important ain of 
the aid progran to pronote stebility of government, It is very 
difficult to naintein the stebility of governnent, even for 

a police state which Indie is not, unless the ordinary people 

get tangible cvidence of improvencnt in their ow well—being. 

It is our contention thot in India this reens more shen a rise 

in real incone, important end dominant as that is, With ea life 
expectation 2t birth of only about 32 ycers in 1951 and on infant 
nortelity rete of probably 200 to 250 per 1,000 live births, Indians 
know that their reting in heelth is one of the world's lowest. 
The pressures of national pride es well as the pressures of 
individual tregedies that these ncasures reflect give evidence 
of the requirement of dramatic improvement, which we know can be 
nade by such means as providing potable weter, sanitary sewerage, 
Meleria erc:dicction,inmunizations, maternal and child cere, and 
in general the nore wide-spread bencfits of preventive end cure- 
Such neasures have been proven effiective not 


tive nedicine, 


only elsewhere but also where tried in India, These ere essen- 


tial components of the progress of india, 11 a stche governnent 


4s to be naintaincd, This stability in turn is obviously a re- 


guirenent for ccononic progress, he question, we belicve, is 
not whether it is to be interest of tho United States to give 


aid in this field of health, The questions, rether, are how 


much aid to give in heelth end on whet specific projects, In 
generol, the amount hes to be sct by viewing the alternative 
denends fron agriculturc, industry, etc, with e view to belenecd 
progress. The allocation within health mst be set lergely by 
judging the rclative impacts on and desires of the Indian popu- 
lation end government, For exeriple, wc believe thet the progran 
Of Deloria eradication is having 2 great end beneficial inpact 
end the feilure to contime this progrem would be of reel harn 
both to India and to the Unitcd Stetes, This and the propo sed 
inerease in emphasis on weter supply and senitction to reduce 
geastro—intestinal diseeses heve caught the inaginetion of the 
leaders of India and direct benefits can be nade nanifest to the 
people. 

7. We would be remiss, however, if we did not emphasize the 
dilerma inhcrent in aid os TOR Re arta to India, controversial 
as it nay be, The current official forecasts for the Indian 
populetion are 431 million people in 1961 md 480 nillion by 
1966. Coale ad Yoover estinate thet with no chenge in the 
birth rate, and it is currently estimated at over 40 per 1,000 
populetion, India now faces the prospect of having 775 nillion 
people in 1986, This presupposes inprovenents in health but 
considere ly less inprovenent then has already been attained in 
Ceylon,. Whet does this do to India's hope of doubling the real 
per capita incone fron about Rs, 300 per year to Rs, 600 per 
yerr between 1961 2nd 1981? Not only is the populction increase 


explosive, but also such an inercase has two mejor econonic 


inpacts: (1) the clready vorr high rotio of dependents to 
labor foree will incrocse, tims making it even nore difficult 


to meke the savings required for new ecpitel fornetion, whteh 


jes 


in turn is neecssery for improving tae output lebor retios and 
(2) the present high proportion of effort going into the produc= 
tion of foodstuffs and other »inimum necessitics cennot be 
relieved to be redirected into chennels tuct will generate 2a 
rising per capita incomc, The Planning Corrission hes already 
accepvuecenee-o2rsot J10 nillion tens.of fooderain production oy 
1966r the expected 480 million people, This rcquires.the very 
high average rate of increcse of § percent per yccrr in comperison 
with the evrrent 24 to 24%min. The point is thet this desperate 
situation ean be blaned prinerily on the decrease in the death 
rete end the improvement in Hoste The dilerme. is, therefore, 
that improvements in heclth,under present Indian conditions, 

hove 2 detrimental affect on the goal of per capite economic 
inoroverent. Wheat shovld be Gone? 

8. Tie following co:rients deel with the problem whica the 
Herlth Division believes to be the most eriticcL probleri 
eurrently facing Indic to which e solution mist be found if the 
econoriic aid progren is to be successful end if India is to meet 
her developmental gocls. 


$.1 The ost overwhelming probléen in India is the problem ot 


‘ . ‘ - oe be] : -) ons ha} rath eat lam 
populction increese., +-ssuming © continuing hich birth rete, net 


5 - al 4 - slareaxroly r1cc cer 
economic gains per cepite will be relatively mcc.geres 


re 


Sle anit 
8.2 The only thoorctieal -cthods of contcining the potential 
explosive population increase ares (1) by inercosing the derth 
rate, (2) by intornetionel emisretion, end (3) by reducing the 
birth rote, No governrent can or would deliberately attempt to 
increase the decth rete, Enieration on an adagic.te secle is 
totally inprecticeble end in any event would be only a terpo- 
rery palliative, .. reduction in the birth-ratc is the only 
feasible solution, 
8.3 How can the effective birth rote be reduced sufficiently 


allow net per ccpita economic gains? The following alterna 


(1) infenticide, now practiced to some extent in India 
whicn no covernnent cen oromote and shovld suppress; 


(2) abort: Lon, egain being practiced on /faee lerge 
scale, but a difiteaiy procedure for @ government to 
recommend, especially when facilities for perforning 
Bbortion’ undcr SD maa conditions are 
very limited; and 


(3) abstinence, including late marriage, which thoreh 
often edvoceted by the old hes never proved effective 
in the young; end 


(4) sone effcctive mncthod of oreventing conception, 
several of waich ere widely known ena reedily a 
able, and this appears to be the onlyfmsible course. 


$4 The Govern-cnt of India hes officielly adopted fauly plann- 
ing @s 2 policy of goverment and has esteblished a unit within 


the Health ilinistry to cerry out this policy. This progran is 


ained frenkly ct 2 marked reduction of the number of conceptions. 


$n hs ntl method 
It is stinuleting end supporting rescorch ‘in birth control nethocds 


and is openin, clinics throvghout the country cs rapidly as per- 


5 4 s ay P| a mn oe he 
gonnel onc physiccl1 fecilities beconc availcble. To date the 
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proeran has hed no impact on birth retes as currently observed 
Mor is it lifcly to have any reel effect in the near future. 
If the Government of India hopes to solve its econoric pro- 
bleris, it rust take even more co rnizance of the population 


» problen md give nore effective implementation of its prortrean. 


<< 
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APPENDIX 2 


OFFICIAL POPULATION ESTIMATES IN INDIA 


A 2,1, At a meeting of the Planning Commission, Government of India en 
April 22; 1959. charred by Mr, V. T, Krishnamachari, Deputy Chairman, the 
population projections of 436,8 milliens for 1961 and 479.6 millions for 
1966 were accepted as official until the data from the 1961 Census became 
available, 

A 2,2. Although the Planning Commission did not approve officially the 
methods used in arriving at ie prejections, because such details are 
usually left to an expert committee, the report of that expert committee 
as originally submitted is appended with the exception that Tables IT 
and III are »mitted, These latter tables give prejections by states. 

It skaould be understood that these tables, cmtrary to the official 


census tables for 1951, include Jammu and Kashmir and all of Assam, 
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CS0/PU/59~5 
CENTRAL STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
(Population Unit ) 
Subject:~ Population projections for official use 
pending 1961 Census - Draft Explanatory 


Memorandum to be attached, 


1. An acceptable series of population estimates for the Country 
with break up according to characteristics such as regions, sex and age 
group is an essential pre-requisite for the design on the 3rd Five Year 
Plan for India, Even the preliminary totals of the forthcoming Census 
can be expected only late in 1961, Wide interest in this problem has of 
late been evinced by demographers and planners both in India and abroad. 
In the absence of reliable data on current births and deaths and internal 
migration which are required for estimating the present and future popula- 
tion for India and the constituent states, a variety of projections have 
been worked based on varying assumptions about the factors, 

2. The Working Group on Vital and Health Statistics of the Plann- 
ing Commission set up a small Expert Committee under the Chairmanship of 
the Registrar General, India, to recommend a set of population projections 
for immediate use in planning. The v3rious projections that have been 
made, the available registration data on births and deaths subsequent to 
the 1951 Census, the data collected in the first sub-round of the 14th 
Round of the National Sample Survey and other material bearing on the 
experience of other Countries at a similar stage of demographic transi- 
tion have all been studied by the Committee. On the basis of this study 


the Committee was of the opinion that while fertility patterns and birth 
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rates have not registered any substantial change, the death rate 
would have fallen substantially since the last Census, resulting 
in a higher growth rate during the present decade as commred to 
the last decade. Since the registration of births and deaths is 
defective all over the country the extent of the change in the 
growth rate cannot be calculated from the vital statistics re— 
cords and has to be estimated on the basis of the results of 
Sample surveys and type-studies and other information of quali- 
tative nature. 

3. On the strength of evidence based on such data after 
examining the projections made based on various assumptions on 
mortality and fertility trends, a set of projections for 1956, 
1961 and 1966 were worked out by the Gommittee (vide Annexure ), 
The Committee felt that it would be too unrealistic to project 
the population beyond 1966. Briefly stated, its projections up 
to 1966 are based on the following considerations: 

1. The 1951 Census age distribution corrected for under 
enumeration in the age groups ®-1 and 1-2 should be 
accepted as the basis for the future projections, 

2, General fertility rate of 6,189 consistent with a 
birth-rate of 42 per thousand around 1951 would re- 
main unchanged during 1951-66, 

3, Mortality could be taken to be improving such that the 
expectation of life at birth steadily increases from 


about 32 in 1951 to 56 in 19% (by 0.9 year each year). 
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4. The fall in the Indian life Table death rates be 
assumed to be the same as that giveneby the appropriate 
U.N. Model Life Tables, 
5. The statewise breakdown by sex and broad age-groups 
may be worked out by the!ratio method! 
4. The "component method" was adopted in making the all-—India 
projection, Separate projections were made of the number of 
males and females in each age group of the population. It was 
also assumed that international migration was insignificant. A 
fuller account of the assumptions and the computes details 
is given below: 
4il Age distribution of the Population in the base year O51 
The Committee cecided to start with the official Census 
Actuary!'s smoothed age distribution keeping the total papulation 
of 357 millions fixed, Certain other studies have assumed that 
these tables are unreliable since age reporting and birth and 
death re-registration are iinaccurate in this Country. These 
studies have constructed a sex-age distribution based on Lotka's 
theory of stable population with no migration that a population 
with a given ferviiity rate and a given mortality rate will con- 
tinue to exhibit, a constant sex-age distribution pattern depends 
mainly on the fertility rate and only slightly affected by changes 
in the mortality rate. The Committee was of the opinion that there 
was neither need nor sufficient groun’s to reject the Census Actu- 
arary's distribution but since the initials age group, (0-4) was 


known to be underenumerated and was sneonsistent with the fertility 
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and mortality rates, it was necessary to make some adjustment for 
it particularly in the ages C2 years, Accordingly adjustment 
was made for possible undernumeration in 0-2 years by calculating 
the births in the previous two years and their survivors in 1951, 
The method of calculating births in previous years and their sur— 
vivors has been described later in this note, Since it was deci- 
ded to keep the Census total of 357 millions constant and the Cen- 
sus Actuary's age distribution unaltered a smoothing of the dis~ 
tribution was done in the younger ages O-14 graphically without 
affecting the overall total population or its distribution beyond - 
14 years, 
4.2 Life Table for the base year 

It is felt that whatever erm tion is officially available 
from obseved data should not be rejected unless there is strong 
evidence against their validity. The 1951 Census Actuary had pre- 
pared a Life Table for the decade 1941-50 based on the two census— 
es of 1941 and 1951. It is well known that information on infant 
mortality is even scantier than on birth and death rates in the 
Country. The Census Actuary after a consideration of the registra- 
tion . data generally and in the Health Unit areas where the 
registration is ee. to be very good, adopted an infant mortality 
rate of 190 for males and 175 for females in his life tables, The 
Committee felt that for the present purposes the Life Tables of 
the Census Actuary should be taken as the basis, Since the Census 
Actuary's Life Table represents the average mortality experience 


of the decade 1941-—5v, it was related to the mid-point of the 


decade, i.e. the year 1946. 

4.3 Mortality and fertility rates since 1951 
(a) Mortality: The past trend in death rates particular- 
ly since 1921 shows that there has been a steady deline in 
mortality. The death rate around 1951 was about 27.4 as 
calculated by the Census Actuary. Though the Registered 
data is deficient in many respects, the data relating to 
certain areas where the registration is known to be good 
shows a marked downward trend in death rates subsequent 
to 1951. In Punjab and Madras, which are reputedly good 
registration areas, the death rate shows a fall from 16.5 
to 13.8 and 25.8 to 14.2 respectively. The various health 
developmental programmes e.g. Malaria control measures B.C.G. 
Compaigns use of antibiotics etc. and better nutrition and 
improvement in medical facilities are probably responsible 
for the reduction in mortality, The results of the lst 
sub~round of the 14th Round also show an unmistakable fall 
in the death rate in the rural areas, The spleen rate and 
other indices prepared by the Malaria Institute for the 
year 1953-1957 show that there is a substantial reduction 
in the incidence of Malaria. For example in Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and West Bengal the spleen rate fell from 56,1, 34.7 
and 20.4 in 1953-54 to 11.2, 8.7 and 4.0 respectively in 
1956-57 as a result of the Naticnal Malaria Control Progra- 

It was also noted that in Ceylon which is a country 


IMC « 


in somewhat similar stage of development the death rate 


dropped from about 20 in 1946 to about 11 in 1952 as a 
result of widespread anti-maleria and other health me2zsures 
though fertility remained 2t 2 sustained higher level, 
Having agreed on the qualitative aspect of the trend in 
mortality it bec2me necessary to translate it qwntitatively 
for projection purposes, It was agreed thet in projections 
of this kind 2 certain amount of arbitrariness cannot be 
avoided in the assumpticns, Taking into consideration the 
varicus alternative assumptions made in the vrojectis 

that are already availablg th Committee felt that the 
improvement in mortality may be estimated to be such that 
the expectation of life at birth would increase from about 
32 years in 1946 (according to the Census ictuary's life 
Table) to about 50 years in 1966. In other words the ex- 
pectation of life at birth wuld register an average annual 
increase of about 0.9 years. 

(b) Fertility: There is as yet no indication of any marked 
decline in fertility. The registration deta relating to 
reputedly good registration reas like Punjab, and Madras 
mintan an almost constant level of birth rate, The results 
of the lst sub-round of the N.S.S, 14th Round also corrobo- 
rate this situation. The age specific fertility rates from 
the various demographic surveys conducting in India show that 
under the present Indian conditic ns the fertility is fairly 
low in the age group 15-19 rises sharply in 20-2, maintains 
that level till about 3-39 anc afterwards falls abruptly to 


2 considerable extent. This is in contraes with the Western 
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experience where the fertility rate is very high in 15.19 
and there is a continuous decline in Subsequent ages, This 
large stretch of high fertility in our country shows that 

the small inereases in age at marriage as revealed by certain 
Studies is not likely t». have a dampening effect on fertility, 
The sustained high level of fertility indicates that no major 
factor affecting fertility, such as deliberate limitation of : 
family has been as yet operative on any considerable scale, 
The results of surveys on attitude towards and practice of 
family planning show that family planning as a potential 
force in bringing dow birth rate is existent if at all only 
in highly urbanized cities, Industrialization and conse- 
quent urbanization which have been the most potent factors 
in the decline of fertility in the Western Countries are 

not of immediate importance in bringing down fertility in 
India, It will be quite some time before Family Planning 
and changes in living conditions and habits will bring 

about any perceptible change in the level of fertility, 


The Committee has therefore assumed a constant level of 
fertility up to 1966/ 


Method of projecting mortality and fertility rates by area 


Having decided upon the trend of fertility and mortality up 


to 1956 the projections are dependent on the construction of the 


Life Tables every five years and the calulation of births during 


the gquinquennia, 


It has been mentioned earlier that the Committee 


had assumed tmt the expectation of life at birth would improve 
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from about 32 in 1946 (1941-56 Life Table) to about 50 in 1966, 
The fall in the Life Table mortality rates that bring about this 
improvement has to be suitably set in order to calculate the 
various Life Tables involved, The Committee felt that the rate 
of fall in the Life Table mortality rates could be conveniently 
read from the United Nations Model Life Tables, which sets out 
the average mortality experience of different Countries of the 
World at various stages of demographic transition. Since the 
expectation of life at birth in 1946 is around 32 according to 
the Indian Life Table and since it has been assumed that the 
expectation of life at birth in 1966 would be around 50, the 

two Model Life Tabl@ with e2 ~ 32,5 and eg - 50 were chosen. The 
fall in the mortality rates at various five year age groups of 
the Indian Life Table set at 1946 during the period 1946-1966 was 
assumed to be proportionate to that indicated by the mortality 
rates of the chosen Model Life Tables, By this process the 
mortality rates in various age-groups in 1966 were set, After 
fixing the mortality levels in the various age~groups 0-4, 5-9 
etc. at 1946 and at 1966 the mortality rates in the intervening 
guinguennia have been set on the assumption that the fall in the 
mortality rates is linear in the period 19446-h¢66. Having got 
these mortality rates Life Tables were constructed. The Life 
Tables calculated in this fashion relate to the mid quinquennia 
namely the years 1948.5, 1953.5, 1958.5 and 1963.5. From these 
life Tables the survival ratios from one age-group to another were 


readily derived, The major steps in the construction of the Life 


- 10 . 


Tables and the calculation of the survival ratios were as follows: 

(i) Starting with a radix of 100,000 births, the survivors 
at exact ages five years hence were given lx 45 - lx ( 
1-5) where 5q, are the mortality rates already cal. 
Cula a in the manner described above, 

(ii) The survivors within the age groups were next obtained © 
from the values as (a) Lo 51.91, 4 2,1 ls (c) 5lo = 
Lo + yy (a) sly = 265 Qeth 4 5) The formula (d) 
was utilised for getting I, values up to the age 8&0, 
For the ages: 85 and above, an approximation suggested 
by the U.N. in their Manual III has been adopted ive, 
Lyn = 1g5 x log (Lag )» 

(iii) With the help of the L, values obtain das in (ii) 
above the survival ratios for the age-croups were 
obtained as (a) P, (Survival ratis from birth to age 
group 0.4) - sh, | See = chy t 5/ shy 
(c) Prog = Log 4 ii Ino © Given the 1951 quinary age 
distribution and the corresponding survival ratios, for 
the succeeding quinquennia, the population 5 and above 
in 1956, 10 and above in 1961 and 15 and above in 1966 
were immediately calculated for both sexes separately. 

The next step was to estimate the number of births during the 
three quinquennia subsequent to 1951. For this purpose, for ease in 
calculation it was decided that the births should be built up by a 


suitable choice of the general fertility rate which represents the 


eis ci 


ratio of number of births to the female population in the reo 
productive age 15-44, After a consideration of the general 
fertility rates assumed in a few projecticns, the Committee felt 
that a general fertility ratecf 0.189 consistent with a birth 

rate of 42 per 1000 around 1951 coulc’ be assumed, Further in 

order to separate out the male and female births the sex ratio 

at birth was assumed to be 105 mles per 100 females, The calcu- 
lation of the number of births in the quinquennia after 1951 and 
their survivors to age-group 0-4 is illustrated here for the 
quinquennium 1951-56. The female population aged 15-44 at the 
midspoint of the quinquennium 1951-56 was first calculated as the 
simple average of the female population aged 15-44 in 1951-1956, 
This multiplied by the general fertility rate of 0.189 gave the 
average yearly number of births during the quinquennium 1951-56, 
The male and female births were then separated out by the applica. 
tion of the sex ratio at birth of 105 miles per 100 females, The 
survivors in the age group 4 in the year 1956 was then calculated 
by multiplying the total number of births in the quinquennium with 
the survival ratio P, drawn from the Life Table set at the year 
1953.56 In making the adjustment for underenumeration in the ages 
0-2 years in the 1951 age distribution a similar procedure has 
been adopted. To put it symbolically the calculations are in the 
following three states: (i) calculate female population at the 
year 1953.5, 1958.5 and 1963.5 by averaging female populations 
aged 15-L4 in 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 two by two, (41) multiply 


the female population aged 15-44 calculated in (i) by the general 


= l2 . 


fertility rate and the sex proportion to give the male and 
female births separately and (iii) multiply five times the births 
(male and female separately) calculated in (ii) by P, the sur- 
vival rate from birth to age group @-4 to give the population 


in age group 0-4 in the respective years, 
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TABLE a 


PROJECTED POPULATION OF INDIA BY SEX AND 


AGE IN 1 1961 AND 1966 CSO, Pu/59-3 
(In Millions as on March lst of the year) 
| en eon) ee 
Age Group {Total { wtc framioe | Total | Male | Femile { Total | Mle | Femie | Total | Mic | Femle 
Meaaerses icine Semin Cotte ees Se eh ee a) ae eee 

O-4 53.6 2720 26.6 63.8 Bent anes 7061 35,8. 23h63 77h 39.3 38.1 
5-9 ASsea: Baek 21.0 Aveo Abwd 2302 NPs: 2927 28.0 6468 3335 31,5 
10 - 14 3902 20.2 19.0 40.9 21,0 19.9 A503 230. R2er 5508 ite T at oF 
15-- 19 36.0 15.4 Lis0 aie 1923 ee 3925 20.2 1963 ALel 2204 Ale7 
20 — 24 3265 16.5 16.0 3446 a ae al Fe hk 36.4 Loe 7 LT7el 3855 19.6 18.9 
25 — 29 29e4 1520 14.4 agO 15a 1563 33068 16,8 16.4 See 18,0 1762 
30-34 ° See 13.6 1246 Zlet ikea be 29,6 te Fe 8 1466 32.0 1642 a he P% 3 
35 — 39 reat 12,0 L067 Rhe3 Be 4 diet 2661 1304 12? 282 1A.4 13,% 
40 age 44 19.2 Ore 9,0 20.8 cia en oC 7 2226 eS 10,7 Pha lf 12.8 11.9 
45 — 49 16,2 Se iO L74 9.3 Gel: 19.1 10.2 Se9 Zlel 11,2 909 
50 = 54 ni Pas 6.9 ee Lies 726 6a. 15-6 &3  P L745 9e3 8.2 
55 : 59 10.2 5e3 AeD is ens 5.6 ee, 12e5 6.6 529 14.0 Ted 6,6 
60 ns 64 Teh ef Ber See hed Led 9.3 Led ha 5 10.6 505 Sel 
65 = 69 Ae9 Red 205 55 Rel 208 Gea Sul 3a Ted 346 3-6 
70 + Sel 4.0 Ael 7-0 353 Sat to 305 Ael Se 309 Aeb 
All ages 361.8 $5.9 175.9 Sigh. Slee ouee AS0ESs SRal SL 209.7 47926 24506 234,0 
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A 2.3 Three comments are necessary concerning this report: 
Q) pA (o) po ty; sentence 5, "This is in contrast with 
the Western experience where tlie ity rate is iaeeee high 
in 15-19 and there is a continuous decline in subsequent 
ages", Reference to the Demographic Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1955, Table 21, gives no such evidence, For various 
recprded years in the early 1950's, no country lieved for 
North America, South america, Europe or Oceania gave a 
maximum age specific birth rate at age 15-19. In fact, the 
age specific birth-rate at age 30-34 was higher than that 
age 15-19 in all such listed countries, This statement, 
however, is irrelevant to the problem at hand of estimating 
India's population, Good age specific birth rate data in 
India are very scanty, The chief reason for accepting a 
gross fertility rate of 9,189 must lie in the effective 
crude birth rate, which as of 1951 is generally agreed among 
experts to have been in the neighborhood of 42 per 1,00. 
(2) It is likely that the age distribution for 1951 still 
under-states the population under age 15 and somewhat over. 
state. the number age 70 and over, The table shows an absow 
lute decline in those age 70.and over from 1951 to 1956, 
which is unreasonable when improving health conditioons 
are assumed, This makes little difference, however, in 
the total, which is the main point of discussion here, 
More serious is any understatement of females under age 15; 


because as they move into the reproductive ages, the births 


eS | on 


ui would be underestimted and consequently the growth 
potential would be understated, 
(3) Table I does not include corrections of total popu- 
Jations for underenumeration of the 1951 Census, The most 
recent Povonsive study of India's population by Americans 
in Ansley J. Coale and Edger M, Hoover's "Population Growth 
am’ Economic Development in Low-income Countries", Princeton 
University Press, 1958 (hereafter referred to as Coale and 
Hoover), In their Appendix a, p. 354, they write, "a simple 
check of the 1951 enumeration in Indian households yielded 
an estimate th2t there was a net wnderenumeration slightly 
in excess of 1 percent (Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 
1955). Our analysis of the ace and sex distribution in 
1951 indicates that there was a substantial undercowmt of 
children under 5 in the Indian Census and also indicates 
less persuasively an undersount of females, A rough estimate 
of the two daficiencies in the census count is 20 to 25 
million, indicating that if the deficiencies are the re- 
sults of omissions, the total population should be given 
as some 3&0 miliicn rather than 35/ million of the census", 
On this score, therefore, the projections would tend to be 
understatements of about 6 percent, disregarding the fact 
that the unilerstaterent of young females leads to increasing 
percentage errors through time, when ;rojections are made, 


as here, largely by survival ratio methods, 


APPENDIX 3 


COLE ~aND HOOVER'S ESTIMATES CF 
INDIAN POPULATION, 1951-1986 


A 3.1. The detailed steps in Coale and Hoover's estimates are 
given in their Appendix A. A brief summary is provided here. The 
first problem was to get the best possible .e-sex distribution 
for 1951, fhe total census figure was taken as given but some 
rearrangement was made of the Census Actuary!'s age-sex distribution 
to provide more reasonable age pyramids and some relative increase 
in females, Then infant mortality rates had to be estimated, They 
were taken to be 225 infant deaths rer . 1900 live births in their 
main tables. Finally life expectations and birth rates had to be 
assumed, The net result was that only one projection of death ~ 
rates was made, based primarily on Ceylon's experience during 
malaria control and improvéerents apart from malaria that had been 
experienced elsewhere under as similar situations as possible, 
They resulted in an estimated improvement in life expectancy at 
birth from #.5 years in 1951 to 51.5 years in 1981 and 1986 for 
males and from 32,8 years in 1951 to 53.1 years in 1981 and 1985 
for females (p, 36). It may be noted that in 1952, Ceylon's 
expectations of life at birth were 57.6 years tor males and 55,5 
years for femles as given in the 1955 Demographi.c Yearbook of 
the United Nations, Table 32/ The infant mortality rate was 
assumed to decline from 225 per 1,000 - 1951 to 88 per 1,009 in 


1981 and 1984 (p. 357). Ceylons infant mortality rates, and the 


data are supposed to be quite good, are given in the 1955 Demo- 
graphic Yearbook Table 28 as being below 90 continuously from 
1949 to 195k. 

Three projections are made by Coale and Hoover for three dif- 
ferent age-specific birth rate assumptions: (1) that they would 
remain unchanged, 1951-1986, (2) that they would decrease linear. 
ly by 50 percent from 1956-1981, and (3) that they would decrease 
by 50 percent linearly from 1966-1981, The recorded rural birth 
rate from the first two sub-rounds of the Naticnal Sample Survey 
is given as 39,10 per 1,0C9 for 872 sample villages, (National 
Sample Survey number 36/2, 9 april, 1959, Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta), at about 500 people rer village, their 
estimated number of persons in the sample is approximately 436,000. 
From more detailed tables mace available by the Indian Statistical 
Institute, it has been estimted that there have been about 5,5% 
omissions in births because of recall lapse, If this is true, 
the Naticnal Sample Survey is doing a remarkably good job; but even 
so, the estimated birth rate would be revised upward to 41,3 per 
1000. Since this is more likely to be an underestimate rather than 
an overestimate, and since there is little if any evidence that 
urban birthrates are lower than rural birth rates, the conclusion 
is arrived at tentatively that Coale and Hoover's estimate (2) is 
no longer applicable; because it would require a current birth 
rate of less than 40 per 1,000 (p.38), admittedly, one cannot 


make such fine distinctions yet with confidence; but hereafter 


only Coale and Hoover's estimates (1), high and (3) medium will be 
discussed, not only for this reason but also because they are 
closer to the official estimates for 1961 and 1966, For the 
record, however, the low estimates including Jammu and Kashmir 
and all of Assam are in millions; 426 for 1961; 464 for 1966, 
503 for 1971; 538 for 19763 570 for 1981; and 597 for 1986 

(p. 36). 

A 32. Comparisons of Coale and Hoover's (C & H) medium and 
high projecticns for 1951 to 1956 are given in the following 
table to show how close the totals are, but not necessarily the 
components, to the official projections (GOI) given in section 


2 of this report, 


TABLE A 3,2 


COALE AND HOOVER AND GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
POPULATION PROJECTIONSs 1951 ~ 1946 


(Coale and Hoover's Table 3 multiplied 
by 1,014 to include Jammu and Kashmir 
and all of Assam 


= A, Totai Population in Millions 


ae es > oo ene & 


| 1951 ! 1956 | 1961 | 1966 = ¥ £C &H to GOI 
de ° 
\ Ck GOL hays hoséhga fi966 


Myages 562.1 361.6 29,5 391.4 429.7 40.8 “480,00 479,6 100 100 100 100 


Mumm) 140.5 155.9 152.0 152,0 170.8 175.1 194.6 198,0 103 TOO ove 
15-44 165,0 166,0 176,1 175.9 190.5 18764. 207.4 202.7 99 (0OweaeZ ee 
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5-9 AS 6 AB ie 47,5 «54,7 “S77 Gono «64.8. 105 eee 


meme «40.5 39.2 45.1 40.9 46,8 45,5 55,5 55,8 103 10S gee 7 
15 — 19 2.8 56,0 eee c7.5 «42,1 See eee 44,1 102 ee 104 
eee )6 22.8 «232.5 35,0 3,6 37.7 36,4 40,7 3,5 101 JORG 106 
Meme «20.0 29,4. 790,9 31,0 35,5 Be co,4 35.2 99 TORT 
50 re 25.5 26.2 “yee 27.7 29.4  20gGee 0 e,0 Yee 100 
Mum (2 ED,7° a7 24,5 «25,7 26,1) 26,0 28.2 9% 98 «99 
Mme «8.9 «219.2 20,1 20,8 4922, 22,6 7 e,5 «824407 2 98 99 
ees «(i158 (16,2 «17,0 (17.4 %18.7 IL 20,7 “lel 9 98 9 98 
¥ ee) 42.9 «15,1 «ee 14,5 «415,4 15,6747.5 17.5 9 2 99 99 

Mee 40.2 10,2 “1ig0, 1,1 12,5 4,5 46,9 14,0 100 99) aieaieee? 

60 — 64 20 Slee 8,2 22 9.2 Cue os «10,6 105 IOC Re 100 


6:5 = 69 5.2 4,9 ands pe, 6,4 6,2 72% 7.2 106 102 106 104 


‘O and over 4 SL 5.6 0 6,6 6 8,0 8,0 60 BUle ey eS 
a. Coale and Hoover b, Government of India 


Age 

All ages 

O-4 

Be 9 

10 —- 14 
") 15- 44 

45 — 6h 


65—and over 
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Table A 3,2 (Continued ) 


B. Popélation by sex, 1951 and 1966, in Millions 


Male x Female , Male 4 Female 


C&H | GOL 4 Ca } GOL : 95141966 95141966 

262,1 185.9 180.0 175.9 2hlsk 245.6 238.6 -234.0 98 102 98 2102 
eee 274.5  26,06s9ek 39,3 «(38.6 Seales LCC 71k 
Geers 22,3 210ml se, 3353 31.5 Shoe meh 95 0G 
pomn20.2 20,2 19s0Getee 28.7 26.6 27e@emoc, 93° <19e 
83.7 85.7 81.3 80.3 104.9 103.4102.5 99.3 98 101 10 103 
eeee.5 6.23.4 22yhmeeeoeeS.y. 31.2 29,8 Oh es 
mes.) 5.3) «(GLC 5 8.2. “Saeed 97 ca 


The fact that these two projections are so remarkably close does not 


indicate that they are correct, Coale and Hoover's projection was 


available to the expert committee that developed the GOI projection. 


In fact, it would probably have been chosen had there not been the 


pride attached to developing a GOI projection, Because they are so 


similar, Coale and Hoover's will be the 1966 projection used hereafter 


if later projections are required in the discussion, 
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A 3.3 Because interest in subsequent appendices centres on 
what India's population problem is unless some drastic controls 
are instituted, Table A, 3.3 is restricted to a presentotion 
of Coale and Hoover's high projection adjusted to include 
Jammu and Kashmir and all of Assam, Data are presented by 

sex for 1961 to 1986, Age groups have been condensed 


beginning with age 45, 
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APPENDIX 4 


Land, Canital and Population about 1951, 


& 4,0 Introduction. Without question it is very difficult to 


demonstrate conclusively that at any given time, say 1951, the popu- 


lation, relative to the land and capital available was excessive 
even if the organization of what wes available was extremely effi- 
cient. It is even more difficult when many times the officially 
reported data seem inconsistent and data are not available at all 
for important items. The principle line of attack here will be an 
attempt to get evidence for the following statements: 


Statement I. The principal industry in India in 1951 was . . 
agriculture. 


Statement II. * The principal expenditure of Indians is on food 
and the principal diet of Indians consists of 
of foodgrains,. 


Statement III. India is not self-sufficient in foodgrains, 


Statement IV. India would have been self-sufficient in foodgrains 
about 1951 if its yields were not relatively very 
low. 


statement V. India's low yields were primarily attributable to 
exhaustion of the soil, insufficient irrigation 
and poor farm cavital - all requiring high capi- 
tal expenditures. 


Statement VI. A further handicap to India was poor distribution 
of agricultural holdings. 
Statement VII. ‘ith more economic agricultural units, many workers 
4 could have been released for non-agricultural, 
activities. " 
Statement VIII. Unfortunately, however, there was a, paucity of 
capital available @ven for the actual non=-agri- 
cultural workers, among»whom ‘there was much ‘un- 
unemployment and under employment, 
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Statement IX, 


Statement X, 


Statement XI, 


statement XII,.. 


ae 


it is estimated that it takes about 

Rs. 3,000 (about “600) of capital on the 
average to create a new job in small in- 
dustry. It requires very much more in 
heavy industry. 


The level of income was so low for the 
vast majority of people that large volumes 
of savings were unlikely even if the peo- 
ple were well motivated. 


A key deterrent to enhanced savings was the 
high ratio of dependents to workers, re- 
sulting in a very high percentage of food 
expenditure to total exvenditure. Most 
of these desendents were children. 


Unlike some other countries with a lower 
number of arable aeros per person, the 
net result was the inability to have suf- 
ficiently high general productivity to 
permit the trade essential to a reason~ 
ably good level of living. 


Statement XIII Capital per worker, if well utilized, is the 


key to economic progress for India. India 
was in the unfortun-te position in 1951 

of having very low capital -per worker, one 
of the highest relative increases in its 
population in recent history and a very low 
income for relatively large families. The 
result was that much of the capital equip- 
ment actually created went to maintaining 
the same low level of living for the added 
ponulation rather than making relative im 
provements for a smaller population. As 
Nehru has said "India. must run to stand 
oyeb oe Ae 


A hel Bvidence for Statement I: The principal industry in 1951 


was agriculture, (1) Table AL.1.1 gives the percentage distri- 


bution of the total nopulation of India, 357 million, exclucing 
o 


Jemma and Kashmir and part of assam, by livelihood classes by SCx. 


The class is determined by principal activity. 


} 


Bigs 


Thus 70% of the total population of India 1951 was 
classified as belonging to the °gricultural classes. “urther— 


4 2 . 4 
more 68% of the sclf-supporting versons, 69% of the non-earning 


_ © depenaents, and 82% of the e-rning devendents were members of 


households where the principal activity was agriculture. 
That the high dependence on agricuiture was very 
widespread is shown in Table = 4.1.2 which gives the data for both 


* sexes combincd by states, according to the 1951 boundarics, 


TALS BAT, Population of States of India in Agriculture, 1951 


Population in 
agricultural 
classes 


Cultivators of 
land wholy or 
mainly owned and 


a is their dependents. 
millions |No. in | # of to- |No. in | % of agr. 


millions} tal pop. |millions| classes 


All States (except 
Jammu & Kashmir aa 
and part of Assam) 356.6 249.1 70 167 3 a 67. 


Assam 9.0 6.6 67 D2 79 
Bihar bee 3.6 86 PERE 64, 
Bombay 36.0 2241 61 14.6 66 
Madhya Pradesh Ble iMepenh 16.8 EO; 5 65 
Madras 57 0 37.0 65 IMSS Dh 
Orissa ee hate 1.6 79 Get He 
Punjab | Aikig) ao 65 hed 59 
Utter Pradesh 63.2 L6.9 Ty 39.4 8h, 
West Bengal 24.8 12 57 80 56 
Hyderabad 18.7 ae ae. 68 al 61 
Madhya Bharat 8.0 Sal (pe 4.0 70 
hiysore 9.1 6.43 69 ® 5,0 fe 


PEPSU | Bie 2.5 71 1.7 68 
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Se tors of 

Population in agri} land wnolly or 
Satan Popula- culturzl classes mainly owned and 
their dependents 


tion in — - 
42 14ions in 2 Of to-| No, in f of agr. 
mi 11s tal pop.| millions |classes, 


Rajasthan 15 10.8 6.6 61 
Sourashtra - 1.9 be 1.4 7h 
Travancorc-—Cochin 9,3 py e oe, par L7 
Ajmer 0.69 0,32 L6 0.26 81 
Bhopal 0.84 0.55 65 0.31 56 
Bilaspur 0.13 Ole 85 0.10 91 
Coorg | 0.23 0.13 57 0.08 62 
Delhi 7h 0.17 10 0,12 71 
Himachal Pradesh 0.98 0,91 93 0,83 91 
Kutch 0.57 0.24 12 0.16 67 
Manipur 0.58 0.48 83 O41 85 
Tripura 0.64 0.48 75 0.38 79 
Vindhy2 Pradesh 3.58 EPs 2 87 22h 4 
Andaman & 

fWicobar Islends 0.0310 | 90,0044 14 0,00i1| 9% 
Sikkim 0.14 0.13 93 0.12 92 


Source: Statistical Abstract, India, 1953-54, Table 15-4 
pp. 35-38. 

From Table 4 4.1.2 it may be seen thet every state with 
10 million or more pomulstion but Vest Bengal hed at least 60% in 
the agricultural classcs, 2nd “icst Bengal had 574. Only two states 
with 2 million or more populetion had less then 50% in the agricul-— 
tural classes end one of those was Delhi, the location of the Central 
Government. furthermore only one State, Trav2ncore-Cochin head less 
than 50% in the class of cultivetors of wholly or mainly owned land. 
Without question, from, the point.ef view of people, India's primary 
industry is egriculturc. 

Table a 4.1.3 demonstrates that not only in 1951 but since, 
agriculture has contributed = large proportion of the national in- 
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come, but not as large 2s the proportion of the powlation in agri- 
cultural classes. 
Table A 4.1.3 Percentage of India's National In- 


come Origincting in Agriculture, 1948-49 to 


National income in billions of rupecs 


Year ae Originating in Agriculture 
Rupees Percent 
1948-L9 86.5 The Pa 
1949-50 90.1 49.8 
1950-51 95 3 Wiese 
1951+52 99.9 49.9 
1952-53 98.6 18.6 
1953-54 106.0 50 ee. 


Source: Statistical Abstract, India, 1953-54, Appendix D, p.927. 
Agriculture, therefore was the main source of livelihood of about 
70% of the people and it provided not far from 50% of the national 
income. 

A 4.2. Evidence for Statement Ils. The principal cxpenditure of 
dict of Indians consists of foodgrains. 

Indizns is on food and the principal /Tablo 14,2 gives ths rural con— 

sumer oxpenditure per household, July 1949 to June 1950 for India 

by regions as reported by the National Sampl. Survey. Notice that 

in every zone but the West, at least 604 was svent on food and over 

one-third of the consumer expenditures were on food grains. 
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In theses reported expenditures, pan, tobacco, and intoxi- 
conts are not classificd as food, Of the 42 items of expenditure 
given in the tables, there were only eleven in which cxvenditures 
for the rural household for All-India exececded Rs. 25 per year 
(about 5 dollars), These wore as follows in rupees with tho 
percentage of total in parenthescs: food gvains, 442.61 (38.7); 
Pulses, 40.89 (3.6); cdible oil, 43.31 (3.8); vegetables, 26.72 
(2.3); milk and milk products: 88.82 (7.8); spices, 31.00 (2.7); 
sugar, 29.28 (2.6); fuel and light 37.14 (3.2); monts clothing, 
36.01 (3.2); women's clothing, 42.36 (3.7); and ccremonials, 82.46 
(7.2). Notice that seven of these items were food, and that 
among the missing items wer: children's clothing, furniture, uten- 
sils, and house rent and taxcs. Within food, notice thot meat, 
eggs and fish were missing. 

Without doubt food end within food, food grains, comprisc 
the major expenditure for rural Indian households. 

Dat2 on urban consumption are rarer; but in the same 
National Sample Survey Report, Table G, are given the percentages 
of total cxpenditure on foods for 15 industrial areas according to 
ae Labour Bureau, Government of India about 1943 to 1945. While 
not strictly comparsble with the National Sample Survey, thoy give 
convincing evidence*tof the importance of food in industrial cen- 
ters. The range is from 58.2% spent on food in Ju>balvore to 
77.7% in Jharia. No brak downsis given for food grains} but it 


is well know that in urban centers the preponderant item is food 
 - 


fa i 


grains. G. Borkar in his "Health in Independent India" (Govern- 
ment of India, undeted but zbout 1958) says, page 129 "Dict and 
nutrition surveys have been carried out in the urb-n and rural areas 
of different States , . . have shown that the Indien dict is ill— 


te! 
balanced. 48 904 of *n average Indian meal consists of ecro7ls, 


VT 


* : ; ; P 
it is singularly devoid of meny other necessary inpredicnts ...%.* + * 


Preswanbly this means 90% of the calories; but in eny event, it 
supports the contention agein that food greins dominate the Indian 
dict. 

A 4.3. Evidence for St-tement III. India is not self-suffi- 
cient in food grains. On page 157 02 the First Five Yerr Plan 
(Planning Commission, Government of India, 1952) appean the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘While the opine (as of 1951, cd.) has 
increased by about 39% during the 1l-st four decades, the produc— 
tion of foodgrains hes not kcpt pace with it. This indicatcs an 
appreciable cecre2zse in per e-pita availability of foodgrains 

from internal sources. for morc than three decades Indisz has been 
getting a much larger quantity of grains (minly rice) from 3urma 
than whet it was exporting to other countries. The seporation of Burm2 . 
/in 1936 has reduced intern71l supplies by about 1.3 million tons, a 
and the Partition in 1947 by 2 further 0.77 million tons. Since 

1948 we have been importing lerge quantitivs of foodgrains, 2.8 
million tons in 1948, 3.7 million tons in 1949, 2.1 million tons 


# 


in 1950 and 4.7 million tons in 1951... . To do aw:y with im é& 


“ports ond maintain consumption at the’level of 1950, le ., 13.71 
Sone Oe o > a * * 
ry ounce s x adult per day, the ~dditionel qu2ntity of foodgrains 


Pe seled in 1956 wil be 6.7 million tons. The requirements of 
4 “ ; 
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core-ls for 2 brl-nced dict have been lnid dow by the Nutrition 
Advisory Committce »t 14 oz. and to reise consumption to this 
‘ — level the additional quantity r-Quired is estimted at 7.8 mil- 
lion tons, These figures indiente the magnitude of the pro-— 
blem that lies ahvad", 

It may be emphasized that the 1956 cstimates wore’ basod 
on ° total population of 377.6 millions for 1956. From Appen— 
dix I it may be observed that the CSO estimate for 1956 is now 
(1959) 391.4 millions or bout 14 million prople and 3.7% above 
the 1952 forecast, 

On page 459 of the "First Pive Yorr Plan" anpeers the 
following statement: "The cffect of the Plan on imports is more 
difficult to specify comsodity-wise ... . It is difficult, in 


particuler, to force-st the precise requircments by way of food 


(ee ee ee _ — 


imports by the end of the Plan. ... .frovisionally it tes been 
; assumcd that about three million tons of foodgrains would have to 
be imported ¢very year in the period of the Plan", 

From a study of Tables 252 and 253 of the Statistical 
Abstract, India, 1953-54 (Government of India, 1956) there is no 
evidenee of 2n export of food grins in the yerrs 1949-50 through 
1953-54. There is evidences of the importation of considerable 
‘grain, pulse, and et flour", The values in millions of 
~ mupoo sl are given a$ follows: 1949-50: 1,208; 1950-51: 684; 
#195498: 2,272; 1952-53: 1,552; end 1953-5h: 623. 


, Ne - On the other hand "Basic St-tistics Rcl-ting to the 
“ ory 4 ta 4; 
i” Indian Econony, 1950-51 to 1957-58" (Planning Cormission, Govern- 
¥ mn 
- : 


Vee 


™ 4. : one 
ment of India, December, 1958) give no values for exports and the 
following values for imports of "cereals" in millions of rupecs: 


1950-5 seen 1951-52: 2,314; 91952253- 1,532; 1953-54: 637; 


1954-44: 684; 1955-56: 177; 1956-57: 79; and 1957-58: 598. 
But in either case, India's recent history hes becn one of short— 
age of food grain. Such short-ge is further indicoted by not 
food supply, othor than 2le,holic beverages, 2vailnble for human 
consumption in 1954-55, according to the Statistic-l Office of 

the United Nations as cited in the Statistical Abstr-ct of the 
United States, 1957, Table No. 1173. India's value of 1850 
‘calories per person per day is the lowest of the 38 countries 
listed by over 100 c*lorics per person per dey. It is further 
corroborated by the following st~tement on peges 259 and 260 of 
the Second Five Year Plan (Government of Indi-, 1956): "By the end 
of the second plen the rate of consumption is estim-ted to rise 

to 18.3 ounces per adult (cererls 15.5 ounces 2nd pulses 2.8 
ounces), so that total food revuirements will be 75 million tons. 
The plan provides for 2n increase in food production of 10 mil- 
lion tons over the next five years. In terms of c»lories the per 
edult consumption of food ver dsy, which at present amounts to 
2,200 is expected to increase by 1960-61 to 2,450 as against the 
minimum of 3,000 calorics rec mmended by nutrition exnerts". 

The 2,200 value is high when compared to other sources. 

int, Evidence for St-tement IV: Indi would have* been sclf- 


sufficient in food grains ~bout 1951 if its yivics were not rel?— 
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tively low. 

Table 4.4.1 gives the wheat and rics yiclds in bushels 
per acre for those countries estimated to have as little arable land 
per acre es India's for which dota wore 2vailablo as of 1949 and 
1950, Wotice that with the execotion 7 Portugal, 1949 in wheat, 
India's yicld wes consistently the lowest. The 2ll-country 
valucs, sxcluding the U.S.S.R. are estim-ted to be 15.4 bushels 
of wheat per acre in 1949 and 16.5 in 19.50; 32.3 bushols of 
rice per acre in 1949 and 32.8 in 1950. 


Table A 44.1. Wheat and Rice yields in Bushels per 
per Acre* , 1949 and 1950. 


. Wheat Rice 
India Jes Jeo ee Fp. ZU0e8 
Austria 25 Othe Oe. - - 
Belgiun 5S LO mmuD 60 ~ - 
Egypt 2940) 126 sh 78.4 83.8 
Germany, “West 20. G ies ye = ie 
Indonesia - - peso - 
Italy 2240 123.9 a 2 
Japan ‘2a ee OL (305 79 4 
Korea, Southern - - 60.8 ~ 
Netherlands 63.5 {48.1 - - 
Pakistan Es A Ee ON hs ey ahee 27 eh 
Portugal ht arts) - - 
Thailand - - 27.0 ae 
United Kingdom Riga 139 <3 -s = 


* Converted from original Table at 1 metric quintal cquals 
3.67 bushels of whent or 4.9 bushels of rice. 
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Source: D.ta from the International Yearbook of Agricul 
ot Stotistics as cited in Woytinski and 
Woytinski: World Population and Production, 
Twentieth Century und 31953. Tables 241 and id Fig WR 


Table a 4.4.2 gives the yields in bushels per acre of wheat 
and rice for the years 1950-51 to 1957-58. 


Table A 44.2 Wheat and Rice Yields in Bushels per Acres: 
india, 1950-51 tod957-58, 


Bushels per acre 


Year Rice ‘heat 
1950-51 9.9 17.9 
1951-52 views Gee 
1952-53 lee 15 22 
1953-5h py ae or 
195h-—55 120 ee” 
1955-56 1065 NER: 
1956-57 10.4 ia 
1957-58 9.6 Bee: 


* Converted from the original table at 60 pounds equal 
one bushel of whet and 45 pounds cquals one bushel 


Source: Basic Statistics Relating to Indian lconomy. 
Planning Commission, Government of India, Decem- 
ber’, 1 piss Table Diglixe 


The above data on wheat appear to be reasonably consistent 


with those cited in Tablc A.4.1; but there is a large discrepancy 


in rice. This is probably attributable to ths fact that. one should 


assume sbout 45 pounds per bushel of unhusked rice but 60 pounds 
per bushel of husked rice. The data given in the Planning Com 
mission's document -re believed t» be for unhusked rice, 

In any event, productivity is low in India for both the 


imported commoditics of wheat and rice. in the First five tear 


Plan, cited in 4 4.3 abowe, it wis stoted that the imports of fond 
grains in millions of tons were 1s follows: 2.8 in LORSs 3.7 ae 
19u9; 2.1 in 1950; and 4.7 in 1951. From the Statistical 
Abstract, India, 1953-54, Table No. 144, the total crop yiclds in 
India in wheat and rice wore in millions 0f en ioe 
6.3 in 1949-50; 6.4 in 1950-51; and 6,1 in 1951-52, for rice: 
22.6 in 1948-49; 22.2 in 1949-50; 20,3 in 1950-51; 21.0 in 1951~- 
220 If all the imports of food grains were in whet, the percen- 
tage of imports to production >2f wheat would therefore be approxi— 
mately ~s follows: 49% in 1948; 594 in 1949; 334 in 1950; and 
77% in 1951, If all the imports were in rice, the percentage 2f 
imports to oroduction of rice were therefore -pproximately 2s fol~ 
lows: 12% in 1948; 16% in 1949; 104 in 1950; and 22% in 1951. 

The maximum increzse in productivity in wheat would there- 
fore heve to be about 80% assuming thet 711 imports of food grains 
were invheat ond the maximum for rice would have been 2bout 25% 
af all food grain imported had been rice, From Tables A 4.4.1 
and A 4.4.2 one sees that en increase of 80% to the maximum yicld 
observed for whe-t, nemely 12.0 bushels, would give a yicld required 
of less than 22 bushels per acre, which yicld was oxcveded, accord— 
ing to Table A 4.4.1 in 1949 and 1950 by Austria, Belgiun, Egypt, 
West Germeny, Japan, Netherlands :nd United Kingdom. fhercforc, 
yields in wheat alone attained by these countrics would have made 
India sclf-sufficient in f :odgrains. 

A comparable study for rice, assuming all food grain im- 


, Ps ; of rt M4 <7 - ran" 
ported was rice would require a 25% increase in yicld from the 


mee 


maximun of 23.5 bushels per acre to <9.4 bushels per acre. Pron 
the scanty data %.n rice in Table 4.4.1 one sces that this yicld 
was exceeded in both 1949 and 1950 by Hgypt and Japan and by Indo 
nesia and South Keres in 1949 with no data given for 1950, 

Since a reasoneble incresse in productivity for cither 
wheat or rice would have resulted in Sclf-sufficiconey in 211 food 
grains, it is cvident that a low yicld per acre in food grains was 
the chief cause of India's lack >of such sclf-sufficiency, 

Beh s5 Evidence for Statement V. India's low yiclds were pri- 
marily attributable to exhaustion of ‘the soil, insufficient irri- 
tation, and poor farm capital—all requiring high capital cxven— 
ditures, 

(1) Exhaustion of the soil 

The following extracts sre taken from the scction on 
Manures and Fertilizers beginiing on pago 254 of "First Five Yoar 
Plan" (Planning Commission, Government of India, 1952). "A sys 
tematic survey of the soils of India has not yet been carricd out, 
though it is gencrally known that Indian soils pie Gelicient.an 
organic mattcr, nitrogen -nd phosphates . ... Indian soils, 
while deficicnt in nitrogen end phosphatcs, are generally rich in 
Poaeaen « 6s « «uleopicat soils often, lacie ums... ... On the 
basis of the 1951 livestock census the total productiron of fresh 
dung is cstimated at 800 million tons; however, all this valuable 
manure docs not go back to the Imnd. A large part of it—which 

‘ 
my amount to necrly 50 percent—- is uscd es fuel by cultivators 


» 2 « e(Note: Tho estimate for 1959 by the compost development 
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officer of the Ministry of Food ond Agriculture is 60% used for 
fucl). ihe above estimates a> not relate tr cattle urine which 
Peewee nitrogen but tosuby g2cs to waste . .« ~ Ene utilizstion 
Of Urine, wncther human or animal, for manure is 9f even gre-tcr 
import2nce than the utilization of nightsoil or dung, as the for- 
Wet provides a much larger proportion of nitrogen. We have not yet 
developed any cfficicnt and popular system or 2ppliances for utiliz— 
Mieeurine as Manure . . § ei the rural -reas the mightsoil and 
urine are not gencrally being utilized as manure . . ~fhe vxport 

of bones from Indi> has been going on for a long time . .. (In) 
1951, a total ofabout 4 million tons of bones have been exported. 
This export has been criticized on the ground thet it deprives 

the Indien soil of a veluable manurial constituent which should 
return to it. Incian svils cre known to be deficient in phos- 
ieee, . « «The fact that fertilizers are in demand todsy shows 


that their usc. , is profitable to the cultav-tors. 
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But their high prices in recent years have resulted in larger 
quantitics being utilized for commercial crops in preference to 
food crops. Unless, therefore, the prices of fertilizers are 
substentially reduced so as to be within the reach of the grower 
of foodgrains, any expansion of the use of fertilizers for food 
crops will be difficult". In addition to these problems, there 


is a long section on the problem of increasing soil erosion caused 


by deforestation, excessive grazing, and lack of contour plowing. 


oy 


(2) Insufficient irrigation 

India is dependent on the vagaries of the monsoons for its 
rainfall. In 1953-54, seven States had a million or more acres 
in wheat production: 3ihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, Machya Bharat and Rajasthan. Hleven States had a mil- 
lion or more acres in rice production: Andhra, Assam, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, Uttar Pracesh, “est Ben— 
gal, Hyderabad and Vindhya Pradesh. (Source: Statistical Abs— 
tract, India, 1953-54, Table No. 143). Table A 4.5.2 gives the 
percentage of irrigated areas in rice and wheat for these States 


in 1951-52 to the total area in rice and wheat in 1953-54 for 


these States as well as the percentage total irrigated area under 


aif crops. 


Table A 4.5.2 see page 18. 
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Table 4 4.5.2 Percentage of Irrigated area to area under 
Crops Selected States in India 


Acres of % of Irrigeted 
area to total 


Thousands of 


Irrigated Crops 1951-52 BE ee ig at 


under crops 


State 


Total Rice Whe at up OU EEL Rice Wheat 
1951-52 | 1953-54 |1953~5) 


Andhra 5,033 3,975 atees ek syycH ab 
Keean ee Epos, 1,142 ~ 29499 
Bihar feel) 3, 064 231-121 509 

: rere 25 22h 322 need alate alyhe 

- Madhya Pradesh 1,907 LS 6on 69 29 3k 
Madras 5,906 3,978 1 | 15,557 
Orissa es Pale skeg\il 5 13,996 
Pun jab 5,620 635 Ly 737 | aoe 3,054 110(?7}: 15 
Uttar Pradesh L975 1,060 Tale 40,609 Ona: 12 15 
West Bonga ‘2 2,493 Agee (ek 26 1/30 133 22 20 
Hyderabad L875 ee ou 48 26,263 58h, 78 8 
Madhya Bharat 51k 33°: 155 10,917 1,682 17 9 
Rajasthan ®? 3,119 4,3 800 | 23,622 1,874 25 13 
Vindhya Pradesh 26 7 67 i O53 Th7 i: 9 
All India 56,464 | 23,396 8,667 296,387 2,082 cps 36 


—_——- 
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a) P 1 ee ioclud 
(a) For 1950-51 for first four columns, Assam's total irrigatod acres / 3h, 600 acres for which 


2 
, ry ; + - | 
details are not available, 


Source: Statistical Abstract, India, 1953-54, Tables Lies 1h3 and. 150 


mm A Aa 
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These data must be considered very erga estimates. “‘hether 
double cropping is counted as one arcoa or two is not pear, for: ine 
stance. They become more meaningful, if one has an idea of what should 
be ee eoted. Idcas on this may be gained from excerpts from the 

Yoa: 

"Scocond Five / Plant (Government of India, 1956).  Thero (p.323) the 
area irrigated from all sources in 1950-51 is given as 51.5 million 
acres. The aim (pp.325, 326) was to add 16.3 million acres under 
irrigation during the first plan (p.325) and 21 million acres under 
the second plan, with the hope of doubling the cree under irrigation 
ee 15 to 20 years (p.325). India therefore has recognized for some 
time that insufficicnt irrigation has been utilized, 

(3) Poor farm cauinment. : 

Table A 4.5.3 is an attempt to get a picture of the agricul- 


at 


tural equipment per cultivated holding. The data will be restricted 
Ph 
to those states with 10 million or more net sown acres in 1951-52; , 


but they comprise over 88% of the total. The estimated numbers of es 
land holdings were obtained by dividing the net areca sown by the 

average size of cultivated holdings in acres, Then the equipment 

per holding was detcrmined. It should be added that thc major tools 

in agriculture are spade—hoes and sicklces. It is very rarc for a 

fermer to have such tools as a jack-knifc, a hammer, a saw or a chiscl. 
Wheat threshing is commonly donc by standing on a board pulled by i 
bullocks over the harvested wheat. ‘Winnowing consists of tossing 
up the combined wheat and chaff from pans. From the items selected 


for census purposes and from the values of those items, one sces that 


capital cquipment for *griculture was very scarce. 


a 

(4) Capital Cost 

Data are not available to indicate how much it would cost to 
equip the farmers appropriately. One can determine, however, the 
Capital expenditure proposed in the plans for fertilizer and for 
irrigation. 

In "The First Plan" (p. 208) the target of additional pro 
duction for foodgrains was 7.6 million tons (14%) made up roughly 
of 4 million tons of rice, 2 million tons of wheat, 1 million tons 
of gram and pulses, and 0.5 million tons of other cereals. In 
Appendix I (p. 217) this target of 7.6 million tons increase is 
found to be made up of a gross incresse of 8.1 million (potential) 
tons less 0.5 million (potential) tons diverted to commercial crops. 
The sross addition of 8.1 million (potential) tons was to be attained 
by the following methods (in millions of tons): from major irri- ; 
gation, 2.0; from feo ivrigat ae 2h: from land reclamation 
and development, 1.5; from fertilizers and manures, 1.1; from 
improved seeds, 0.6; and from "community projects and intensive 
areas", 0.5. Thus, additional irrigation was to add 4.4 Peaks 
tons and fertilizers and manures were to add 1.1 million tenes The 
cost of the total program was estimated to be 2.64 billion rupees 
(p.209). It is difficult to say what the capital cost per addi- 
tional ton of foodgrains would be for irrigation and fertilizer; 
but a crude idea may be obtained by observing (p.209) that Rs.360 
million were in the supplementary list for minor irrigation and 
tubewells and the additional foodgrains anticipated from these 


suoplementary expenditures was 1.6 million tons per year. ‘This 


aii 


works out to be Rs. 225 cavital cost per additional annual ton. 
This slightly exceeds the estimated total annual consumer expen— 
diture per rural person of Rs. 220 as given in the National Sample 
Survey Report No. 1, Table 6, 

In "The Second Five Year Plan", the target for incre-se in 
foodgrains was 10 million tons (p. 263) of which rice was to ac-— 
Counce tor > vo f. million tons, wheat 2 to 3 million tons; other 
ceredis, =< to 3 million tons; “and pulses, 1.5 to 2 mildion tons. 
Major irrisation was to add 24% of the total: minor irrigation 
18%; fertilizers and manures 25%; improved seeds, 10%; land re~ 
clamation and development 8%; and ceneral improvement in agri- 
cultural practices, 15% (p. 268). On page 327, one finds that 
14.8 million acres were to benefit from new irrigation projects 
costing Rs. 3.76 billion, excluding tubewells. This gives a capi- 
tal cost of Rs. 25h per acre. i‘ssuming a yield of even 15 bushels 
per acre at 60 pounds per bushel and that these were all new 
acres, this gives a cepital cost of over Rs. 500 per additional 
ton. For tubewells (p.330), 3,581 tubewells were to cost Rs.200 
ni oa they would irrigate 916,000 acres. This gives a capi- 
tal cost of about Rs. 220 per acre, or for foodgrains at least 
Rs.44O0 per additional ton, again assuming no previous yield on 
these acres. The cost of capital equipment is therefore high ab- 
solutely even though it brin s net benefits. 

Between 1955 and 1961, the consumption of nitrogenous fer- 


tilizers was supposed to increase from 610,000 tons to over 1.8 


og am 


pe2v0). Pee eligon tons is 
million tons/apparently the equivalent of 370,000 tons of fixed 


nitrogen (p.400) of which the Indian capacity in 1956 was 85,000 
tons. Two fertilizer plants were included in the second plan to 
add to the one plant existing in 1956. Since fertilizer was only 
one of the products, capital costs cannot be allocated well; but 
from page 417 it appears that an investment of Rs. 290 million 
will give « capacity of 187,000 tons of nitrogen. This gives a 
Capital cost of about Rs. 1,550 per ton of capacity, or to be self— 
sufficient at 370,000 tons, a capital outlay of about Rs. 555 
million. This alon> would be about 0.5% of the nzt domestic pro- 
mae) of 1951. 

A 4.6. Evidence for Statement VI. A further handicap to India was 
poor distribution of agricultural holdings. 

In Table A 4.5.3 above the average size holdings anc the 
net sown area of the principal s ates wore given. Over 88% of the 
net sown area wes included. Using these statis as a major indi- 
cation of the distribution of land holdings, Table A 4.6 gives 
an estimate of the percen-age of holdings by size and the per- 


centage of sown area by size of holdings. 
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Table 44.6 


Average 


Sige “of Hold= 


ings in 2 
SS Holcings 
.cres 
in acres 


1,00 or less 0.5 
ele=i2e5 16 
26020 aye 
5.1 - 10,0 aw 
106 S2540 £5.60 
ha apa eee) 33.9 
Over 50) 50 89.7 


Aifegvieme 


Kstimated Percentage vistributions of Land Holcings 
anc Gultivated area by Size, India about 1951, 


mxtreme Percentages (11 States) of 
Percentage of 


Holcings Net Sown icres 


; ; Net sown j E 
Holdings aes High Low High Low 


16.9 ie 31.0 3.3 opie 0.0 
22.6 ba 30.0 7.0 1055 1,0 
23 10h, 30.0 13.6 23.0 3.0 
18.9 eee 33.9 8.8 
15.2 31.6 5h 0 23 .6 
336 18,0 30.0 ae 
doe 1555 27.8 3.5 
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Source: (1) Estimated numbers of holdings from Table A 4.543 


(2) Net sown area from Statistical Abstract, India, 1953=+54 
Table 112, . 


(3) Percentags distribution of land holdings, ibid, 
Table 148 


Method: 

(1) Avera»e size holdings equals nct sown area divided 
by holdings 

(2) Percentage of holdings. ~stimated total holdings for 

- each state times the percenta-c distribution within 
the s atc gives estimated holdings by size by state. 
These were added and the percentages were obtained 
Zor the totakss 

(3) Percentage of area. Net sow area for each state 
times the percentage distribution within the state 
gives estimated area by size of holdings by state, 
These were acded and the percentages were obtained 
for the totais, 

(4) The 11 states included were: Bihar, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Hyderabad, iladhya Bharat, and Rajasthan. 

From Table A 4.6 it is evident that the land holding distri- 
bution was very poor. Even though these cstimates are vory crude, 
they reveal that the majority of the holdings were of less than 5 
acres and only about 5 percent of all holdings were of more than 
25 acres. Only about 20 percent of the holdings were over 10 
acres. Unfortun:tcly, data are not available on fragmentation of 
holdings; but in addition to this problem of small holdings, it is 
known that even many small holdings are fragmentcd; i.c. non- 


contiguous. Notice, too, that only about one third of the arca 


was in holdings exceeding 10 *cres. Since garden farming plays 


a very small role in India, where foodgrains arc emphasized, it 1s 


Bieler 


evident that most of the fermers were trying to operate on holdings 
whoss size would yield relatively little. For example, 10 acres 
in wheat would be expected to yicld about 120 bushels of wheat 
(see Table A4.4.2) in 1954-55,,2 good year, At Hapur in 1954, 
wes 

ordinary wheat/about the seghivalent of | 2,10 2 bushcl. Tho 
total valuc of the crop of a reasonaly large farm would therefore 
be only about 250 for the year, assuming the farmer got as much 
as the wholcsale price, 
AL.7. Evidence for Statement VII. With more cconomic agricultu- 
ral units, many workers could have been relvased for non—agricul- 
tural netivi oes | 

In Coale and Hoover, (op.cit. p. 116) there is a quotation 
from Wii. Lewis! "Aspects of Industrialization" (Cairo, 1953) that 
reads: "In India it is thought that, with tho bullocks and plows 
in common use, 100 acres in grain can provide employment for ver-— 
haps 15 persons 'cainfully cmploycd! in agriculture; whereas the 
averagc number ‘gainfully employed! in India per 100 acres is about 
50 Allowing for th-fact that some of India's agriculture is more 
intensive than grain, In“ian cconomists estimate conservatively 
that a quarter of the rural population is surplus in the sense 
that its removal from the land would make no difference to agri- 
cural output. This is cquivalent to heving some 20 million people 
permanently unemployed", 

Further verification of the excess of agricultural manpowcr 
is given in the National Sample Survey Report No. 14, "Some Charac- 


teristics of the Economically Active Population" (GOI, 1959) in 
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Table 9.7 page 83. For surveys taken from December 1952 to August 
1953, 38% of the farmers, 43% of the cultivators, 46% of the share 
cropvers, anc 64% of the agricultural laborers had loss than 20 
days work in the 30 days proceding the survey in primary occuya- 
tion. 

The above cstimatcs, even though they sre very crude, sub- 
stantiate the common belief in India that there is 2 vest under— 
employment on the farms, 

A4.8. lvidence for Statement VIII. Unfortunately, however, there 
was a paucity of capital available even for the actual non-agri- 
cultural workers among whom there wes much unemployment and under- 
employment. 

The National Sample Survey Report No. 14 cited above shows 
about 21% of the urban gainfully employed with less than 20 days 
of work in the preceding 30 and 10% with less than 10 days work 
in the primary occupation. Under employment and uncmployment were 
therefore acute without transferring agricultural workers to other 
jobs. 

In addition, one ones what they would do. The shift 
to a dierent kind of industry requires capital even for such jobs 
as rickshaw men of which there appear to be a great sufficiency 
already in the major citics. Presumably they would be mostly un- 
skilled laborers; but the National Samole Survey's Report No. 14 
shows that about 27% of the unskilled laborers were working at 


half intensity or less in the precoeding 30 days and 4% of the 


—2o— 

total had no work (p.87). The average monthly income of all un- 
Skilled laborers was less than Rs. 34 (p.93), and cven in the manu- 
facture of s textiles the average was less than Rs. 51. Pcons, 
cleaners, and scavengers averaged about Rs. 48. It would be quite 
difficult to move and sect one's sclf up in business under such 
circumstances, and, in general, there app ared to be an excuss 
supply of people looking for jobs as employces. 

Table 14.8 gives the fixcd andworking capital por "worker" 


oa every manufacturing industry in India cmploying 10,000 or more ih, 
yorker s"' 
in factor aided by | power with at least 20 employees in a fa adtory. 

Iiorker", differentiated from"cemployce"™ appears to be sooo close 


tof definition of direct or production worker. It appears that 

as of 1952, between 2,500 and 18,000 rupees of capital per worker 
would bc required in the main manufacturing industrics. For fixed 
capital, these were between 100 rupces for cement (surprising low) 

to 11,500 rupees for chemicals per worker. Crudcly this is between 
620 and $2300 per worker. The difference in the use of capital is 
shown by the fact that in the United States in 1954, cxoenditures 

for all operating manufacturing establishments on new capital cquip- 
ment alone including the purchase of old cquipment by merger, 
amounted to 518 per production worker (Statistical Abstract of 

the United States, 1957, Table No, 1015). a% roughly five rupees 
to the dollar, total fixed capital per worker cxevcded this value 

in India in 1952 for only Fivo of the 15 industrics: vegetable oils, 
excluding edible hydrogenated oils; paper and paverboard, chemicals; 
Capitel equipment 


1 and ¢C 
aluminium, copper, and brass; and iron and steel. 


ver worker was therefore very scarce. 
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AL .9 Evidence for Statement IX: It is estimated that it takes 
about Rs. 3000 (about {600) of capital on the average to create a 
new job in small industry. It requires very much more in heavy 
industry. 

The following statement appeared in a document called 
"Certain Dimensional Hypotheses Concerning the Third Five Ye>r Plan" 
produced by the Perspective Planning Division of the Planning Com 
mission, Government of India, in late 1958: "Investment per worker 
may be taken as Rs. 250,000 for power; Rs. 80,000 in capital in- 
tensive industries (such as steel, fertilizers, intermediates for 
drugs and dyes, machine building, heavy electricals); Rs. 15,000 
for mining (including oil) and for large scale, less capital in~ 
tensive producer and consumer goods. Investment per worker is 
only Rs. 3,000 in reasonably productive small sc-le industries 
(such as are being organized in the industrial estates at Okhla, 
Guindy, ctc.)," It is interesting to note that the proposal for 
the third plan .ssumed .n average of Rs. 16,333 new investment per 
added employce with the following distribution: 


Sector Investment in New Employ- Investment in 
Billion of Rupees ment thousand rupecs 


2r new employec . 


——— aan eeneeeeanmanmianenneae 


Power Lier 6,000 233 
High capital Pa) 25,000 80 
Other large scale pan, 133 O00 15 
Mining 0.6 1,0, 000 15 
Small scale 0.6 200, 000 3 


Total 6.6 1,04, 000 ae 
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These values for 1959 are consicerably higher than those 
found in TableA#.8 for 1952. How much of the difference is attri- 
butable to a difference in kind and how much is attributable to a 
rise in prices is tnknowmn. But this represents the current Plan— 
ning Commission thinking. 

AL ,10 Evidence for Statement X: The level of income was so low for 
the vast majority of the people that large volumes of savings were un- 
likely/if the people were well motivated, 

Table A4.10.1 gives the returns a for the year 
ending March 31, 1954 by income size class. 11 persons or Hindu 
joint families were subject to tak if their income exceeded Rs. 1,500; 
but special allowances were made to joint Hindu families with an in— 
come of Rs, 8,400 or Tee As a) others with an income of Rs. 4,200 
or less. According to the table, the net income must be tabulated 
before these allowances. In 1953, the national income was estimated 
at Rs. 106 billion. The total income reported by the 478,000 
assesses was Rs. 4471 million, or loss than five percent of the 
national income, Yet presumably these persons are to do most of the 
Peds dual sovings. Notice that if all the Rs. 4471 millions re- 
ported were to be saved, it would amount to less than one billion 
dollars. Even allowing for vcry marked evasion, the savings 
potential of the rich people scems low relative to the need. 

Table A4,10.2 gives tho distribution by expenditure 
classes of two sets of data that unfortunstely are not quite comparable. 
The rural dsta, referring to April-June ,1951 are by houscholds. The 


urban dota, referring to September 1953, are by persons in the house= 


aS oi 


hold expenditure class. If all household classes had the same size 
on the average, the two would be comparable except for date. Both 
sets are from the National Sample Survey. From Table A4.10.2, one 
observes that 93% in both urban and rural had monthly houschold 
expenditures of 300 rupees or less. Over half in cach case had 
LOO rupees per month or less. Onc should assume that this was 

an expenditure for about 5 persons on the average. The savings 


potentiality was thus very low. 


Table 10.1 continued on page 33. 
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Table A4.10.2 Percentage Distribution of Rural Houscholds 
and Urban Persons by size of Monthly Ex- 
penditure per Household, India, 


OEE a eo 

Monthly Houso- Percontage of Rural House— 
hold Expendi- holds April-June 1951 
ture in 
Rupees 


Percentage of Urban Popula- 
tion, September 1953, 


Actual 


Cummulative Actual 


Cummulative 


50 or less 20.4 20.4 24.3 2h, 3 
51-100 ar 51.6 Set 60.4 
101-200 61.5 S3eL 2552 85.6 
201300 9.5 92.6 7.8 93 oly 
301-500 Dial Chal 4.2 97.6 
501-1000 Ske, 99.6 ghee 98.7 
Over 1,000 O04 100.0 0.5 99.2 
Not recorded - 0.8 100.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Source: (1) Rural: Second Round of National Sample Survey as reported 
in India, 1957, Government of India, Table LX. There 
were 10,870 sample households in the survey. 

(2) Urban: The National Sample Survey Report No. 8, Preli- 
minary Survey on Urban Unemployed, September 1953, Govern- 
ment of India Table 7. There were 20,405 persons covered 
in the survey, which refers to all Towns in India with 
over 50,000 population except the cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, and Delhi. 


AL, 11 Evidence for Statement Xl: A key deterrent to enhanced savings 
was the high ratio of dependents to workers, resulting in a very high 
percentage of food expenditures to total expenditures. Most of these 
dependents were children. 

It is very difficult to get comparable figures for dependency 


ratios. The fairest comparison is undoubtedly based on age alone 5 
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although there are vast differences in the goodness of reporting by 
age and differences in cust ms with respect to child and female labor. 
The approach, however, will be to get » percentage of those under 
age 15 anc age 65 and over to the population aged 15-64. Compa 
risons will be mace with all countries for which there arc data 
that had, about 1950, as little arable land per person as India plus 
the United Stetes for the sake of intcrest. Table A411 gives the 
results. 

Notice that three of these countries, for which arable 
land is actually less per person than in India, had less than 50% 
as many in the normal dependency age as in the normal working age 
Belgium, Western Germany and Switzerlan¢, All these countries are high- 
ly developed, and it will be a major thesis of this report that the 
relatively low dependency ratio is a great aids because it makes 
savings, investment, and capital formation easier. In acdcition to 
the United States,. which does not have an arable land problem rela- 
tive to India, five more countries hac dependency ratios of less 
than 60%; Austria, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and United King- 
dom. Of these, all but Portugal would be classified as reasonably 
highly developed to very highly developec. No country on the list 
with more than 60% dependency ratio woul’ be so classificd, Pro- 
bably the highest in the group would be Ceylon, Japan, and Puerto 
Rico, of which Puerto Rico alone ha: a consicerably higher dependen- 
cy ratio than Inia, To offset this handicap relative to Incia, 
Puerto Rico had a net income of 706 million dollars or more than 
4300 per capita (Statistical Abstract of the US 1957, Table No .1167) 
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in 1951 compared with India's approximately $50 per Capita. Th 
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TABLE Ad,11 
Dependency Percentages Based on Age for Selected Countries, About 1951 


% of Stated pn 


Population in Millions 
Under 65 and Under 15and 15- Under 65 ana ae L5and 


ee COUNUIY pee ent. 15 Over 65 and Over 44 15 Over 65and Over 
United St-tes 1950 40.5 12,3 52.8 97.9 A1L4 12.6 53.9 
India ee 195.9 13,0 Seo 2.9 «(63.8 Get 69.9 
Austria fo51 §6.1,59° O673 eee tel 3565 15.8 50.3 
Belgium Ho,7 «=61,75 0.90 eece 5.85 29.9 15.6 15.5 
Bolivia meso .1,07° Oe loom 1.5 52 70.4 7.9 78.3 
Ceylon feG 2,48 0,23 %eere 3.95 62,8 5.8 68,6 
Dominican Republic 1950 0.95 0.06 1.01 foto SLL 52 89.4 
Egy pt io 7,20 O50 meee Pete 64.7 5.3 70.1 
El Salvador 1950. 0,76 0,05 oear stg Aang Pal 48 779 
Germany, Western 1950 11.24 4.42 15.66 32,04 35.1 13.8 1829 
Japan 1950 29.43 jal 33.54 49.66 59.3 8.3 Phe) 
Korea, South 1949 8.39 06624 9.0 11.194754 505 80.9 
Netherlands Boe] 22:82 0,68 wegen o.l2 161. (ie 5762 
Norway Hon 0.80 . 0,32 neues Peib. 30 gy Aas 51.9 
Panama , 

Non-indigenous Ho50 0,31 . CeOs ee Cale 73.5 YP 81.0 
Portugal 1950 2eh9 0.59 3.08 De 36 L065 Lin Sig 
Puerto Rico O50 .0.95.. 0.09 Meow 1o17 S12 (ee 5549 
Switzerland 50. . 1,11 0.45 eee 3015 35.2 7a 49-5 
Thailand foe? ~§=«° 7.38 045, wee, 9601 76.8 47 81.5 
United Kingdom 1951 11.33 5.47 16.80, 33243 33.9 16.4 50.3 
Venezuela moet. Zell . Ost 2s | 6 7 80. 


a/ Partially estimted. 


Sources: Demographic Yearbook of the United Nations, 1955, Table 10, except 
for India. For India, CSO in Appendix II, in 
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here 
thesis representec/is that to improve the development status of any 


country, savings eventuating in incrensed cffective canital per worker 
are required, For any given level of per capital income, increased 
savings arc handjesmnge Dy a. high « dependency ratio. For a country 
with a very low ver capital income to start with, a high dependency 
_ratio 1s an overwhelming burden; bccause a high proportion of the 
national effort must be devoted to bare subsistence, 

From Table A411 it may also be observed that there are 
marked variations in the dependency ratios for young and for cld 
people. The underdeveloped countries have high ratios for those 
uncer age 15; .the develoned countrics have high ratios for those 
age 65 and over. For example, 91% of India's population in the 
normally dependent ages is young; compared with only 67% for the 
United Kingdom, One may speculate that this is to India's advan- 
tage; because these young are still to go through the productive 
ages. <actually, os will be seen later, thet depends on the bur~ 


den of dependency to be put on them when they get to the productive 


Reference is again made to Section 44.2, where there was 
evidence thet about two thirds of Incia's consumption cxnenitures 
were on food, exclusive of pan, tobacco, and alcoholic beverages. 
It is estimatec that in 1950 in the United States, less than 33% of 
the personal consumption expenditures were on food, including to- 
(Statical Abstract of the United 


bacco and alcoholic beverages. 


States, 1957; Table No. 867). 
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A412 Evidence for Statement XII: Unlike some other countries with 
a lower number of arable acres per person, the net result was the 
inability to have sufficiently high general productivity to per-— 

mit the trade essential to a reasonably good level of living. 

Of the factors of production, land, labor, aaa and 
management, only land is presumably fixed in the sense that a 
country's boundaries must be assumed to be unchanged in any study 
such as this. It is true that the permanent stxtus of Kashmir is 
in dispute and that there are minor adjustments from time to time; 
but general conclusions based on land areas should be reasonably 
valid. 

A critical value is the estimated amount of arable land 
per person. The following is 2 summary ~' list of all countrics 
believed to have 2s little or less arable land per acre than India's 
about 1950. Data on arable land, 1947-49, is based on the United 
Nation's Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics as cited in 
the Woytinski and Woytinski's "World Population and Production" 
(Twentieth Century Fund, 1953) Table 216. Population estimates 


arc taken from Table 3 of the Demographic Yearbook of the United 


Nations, 1955. 
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Group 1. less 0.25 arable acres per person: . Japan, 
Anglo—Egyptian Sudan, and Nyasaland, 

Group 2, 0.25 to 0.44 arable acres person: Bolivia, 
Switzerland, Netherlands, Belgium, Egypt, United Kingdom, Indonesia, 
Korea, Panama, Italy, and probably (Communist) China. 

Group 3. 0.45 to 0.64 arable acres per person: Puerto 
Rico, Western Germany, Columbia, Peru, Ceylon, Austria, El 
Salvador, Norway and Thailand, 

Group 4. 0.65 to 0.85 arable acres per perwon: Pakistan, 
Kenya, Venezuela, Gold Coast, (probably) Portugal, Dominican Re- 
public ., Ruandi-Urundi, and India. 

All told there were 3lcountries, including India, that 
appeared to have as bad or as a worse arable land problem than 
India. If the total arable land in the world is taken as 33,381 
million acres 2s of nbout 1950 (Woytinski & Woytinski, Table No. 
215) and the population of the world is taken as about 2,504 
millions (Dem. Yearbook, 1955, Table 2), these 31 countries had 
about 2.3% of ‘the arable land and about 56.5% of the total popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, the countries in this list run the gamut 
from about the highest developed to the least developed. Why? 

It is obvious from the list that land, and even low 
arable land per person, is no necessary deterrent to develop 
mont. Furthermore, a large arable country would normally be 


expected to have enough diversity of resources, including cli- 


mate, to provide 4nternal wints to a large degree. Only three 
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countrics on this list h-ve -s much as 10@ of the arable lend of 
the United States: Indin, Chin, and Pakistan, end 11 three 

are near the bottom from the point of vicw of ronal per capita in— 
equ. Is not the answer +>» the differences in thcse countries 
dcv_lopment st-tus t> bo found in trado? 

Unfortunrtecly, we do not have good measures of total 
trade, internal and external, for these countrics. For some, but 
not all of them, one can get crude measures of extcrnal trade in 
dollars of merchandise cxports and imports per c>vita. Even 
this excludes services, which are so important to countries like 
United Kingdom, Norway, and Switzerland, Nevertheless, Table 
Ad,.12 gives an estimate of such trade per capita for all countries 
listed above for which dota are available. They arc listed in 
the approximate order of arable acres per capita, from Low to 
high. Notice that every country with $200 or more ner capita 
would be classified 2s highly developed; Switzcrlandc, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Western Germany, and Norway. very one 
under 325 would be classed as very undeveloved; Indoncsia, South 
Korea, Thailand, Pakistan and India, Whether foreign trade per 
capita is 2 cause or a result of development, development and 
trade appear to be highly associated, Trade implies being able 
to supply something that foreigners want at a presumably competi- 
tive price. This requires a high level of productivity, which, 
as in the case of Kuwait, may be a gift of nature; but generally 


it implies capital and or special skills. 


pee 


Table 4 4.12 Crude Estimates of Merchandise Innorts and 
Exports per Capita in Dollars, about 1955, 
for Sclectcd Countries, 


Country (ranked in Dollar tx- Estinated | Doll-r Exports 
approxinate order of Year Sabres Polula- plus Tas 
erable acres pa SP a per Capita. 
capita, low to high 
Japan 50 
Bolivia 56 
Switzerland 559 
Netherlands 55a: 
Belgiun 630 
Egypt 1,0 
United Kingdon 367 
Indonesia 19 
Korea, South ai 
Panama 106 
Italy 95 
Germany, ‘es ern 239 
Columbia vad 
Peru 60 
Ceylon 83 
Austria 178 
Bl Salvador 90 
Norway 507 
Thailand 10 
Pakistan ¥ 
Venezucle. 120 
Portuge1 78 
Dominican Republica " 


India 
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Sources. for Table AL.J2. Doller Exports plus imoorts from Statis— 
tical Abstract of the United States, Peo tyetabhe: No, 1177.  Papglae 
tion from the 1955 Demographic Yenrbook of the United Nations, Table 
3, with some arithmetic extrapolations, 

i413 Evidence for Statement XIII: Capital per worker, if well 
utilized, is the key to economic progress for India. Indic was 

in the unfortun-te position in 1951 of having very low capital per 
worker, one of the highest relative increases in its population in 
recent history, and . very low income for relatively large families. 
The result was that much of the capitr1 equipment actually created 
went to maintrining the some low level of living for the added 
population rather than making relative improvements for 7: smaller 
population. As Nehru has said, "India must run to st-ndstill". 

In A 4.5 above, evidence has been given of the scanty 
capital equimment in agriculture. Table A 4.12.1 gives some addi- 
tional evidence on the gencrally poor state of capital in India 
about 1955. The data given are by no means those we would like 
to be able to give; but of those available, they are perhaps 
reasonably illustrative of the state of affairs for those coun— 
tries with as littlc or less arabic land per capita than India's, 
Again the order is in terms of arable land per acre. Marked dif~ 
ferences appear from country to country in the three measures 
given; but in general the countries sre quite consistent in their 
standing. 

Per capita consumption of sources of cnergy in cquivalent 
short tons of coal may be taken as a crude index of the use of eopi- 


tal. Norway's apparent per capita consumption is nearly 150 times 


. 
€& ie 


~13— 


Thailand's and 45 times India's. Per ca-iita consumption of 

stecl is a crude index of new capital formation, Data from six 

countricsare lacking; but West Germany's value is 100 times Pakis— 
tan's and over 50 times India's, Persons per telephone is a crude 

measure of the use of capital in communication, assuming thet oll 

telephone systems are equally efficient, which they are not. 

Thailand and Pakistan have about 450 times as many persons per 

telephone as Switzerland, and India has about 400 tincs as many 

as Switzerland, 

rrom these measures one mist infos Hee there was very low 


capital per worker in India. 


Table A4.12.1 Per Capita Consumption of Energy in Equivalent 
Tons of Coal, Stvel Consumption in Pounds per 
Capita, and Persons per Telephone. Sclected 
Countries, about 1955. 


Per Capita 
Consumption 
of Energy in 
aquivalent 


short tons 
SP Eset 


Country ranked in 
approximate order 
OL areble acres 
per person. 


Stecl Con- 
sumption in 
Pounds per 

capita 


Persons per 
Telephone 


Japan L510 
Bolivia O68 
Switzerland Gai6 
Netherlands eld 
Belgium edo 
Egypt 0.25 
United Kingdom E39 
Indonesia 0.10 
Korea, South 0.16 
Poenama 0.43 


Italy ee 
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Country ranked in Per Capita 


approximate ordor Consumption Steel Con- 
of arable acres oi energy in | sumption in Persons per 
per person, Equivalent Pounds per Telephone 
short tons capita 
Of -coal. 


Germany, Western 
Columbia. 

Peru 

Ceylon 

Austria 

El Salvador 
Norway 

Thailand 
Pakistan 
Venezuela 
Portugal 
Dominican Republica 
India 


Sources Statistical Abstr ct of the United States, 1957. Tables 
1177, 1178 and 1182 for consumstion of sources of energy 
in equivalent short tons of coal, steel consumption in 
pounds per capita, and telephones in use. 1955 Demo~ 
graphic Yerrbook of the United Nations, Table 3 for 
population. hpitimetic extrapolation was used in 


some instances, 


Unfortunately, we have no good data on general capital 
utilization; but many participant training programs of IC’ bear 
a to the belief that efficient use and maintenance of capi-~ 
tal needs strengthening markedly in Incia. 

Census Paper No. 1, 1957, Government of Incia data on the 


population of India since 1901 for th~- present total boundary by new 
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(1957) boundarics of States. Jormu anc Kashmir and vart of 
4ssam are not included. Table a4.12.2 gives the dete, 
Table . 4.12.2 Census Population of Inia, Present 


Bouncarics, 1901-1951 (& xe luding 
Jammu and Kashain and part of ..ssan) 


| Incronse in Population during Previous Decade 


. Population in ; 
Year Tho 4 Persons in Pereent per Porcent per 
usAaAnas Th sand : 
ousanas Decace Lear 


1901 235,479 

ft | (2k8,995 13,516. 547 0.56 
1921 21,8 12k ~ 87h —-0.4 ~0,04 
1931 275,468 27,347 11.0 1.05 
1941 314, 805 39,337 14.3 1.34 
1951 356,879 42,074 13.4 1.26 


Source: Census of Indis, Paper No. 1 Genernl Pomulation Tables and 
Summary. Figures by Districts of Reorganized Stetes — 
1951 Census. Governncnt of Indis, Table 4-II. 


nlthwugh the rates appear lower in the 1941-51 decade than 

in 1931-41 decade, two events lead to the belief that the 1941-51 

wolnes mist heve been -bout the highest on record to heve given 

such > high census increrse over 1941. ithough direct loses 

from the war wore fow in Incir, indircct losses because of the 1943 

Bengal famine are estimated to heve token between 1.5 and/million 

lives (Kingsley Davis: The Populstion of In.ia and Pakistan, 

Princeton University Press, 1951, p. Lis Purthermor¢ ,. as . re= 

gilt of pertition 49 1207 an8 403 Teens miltion poche so 
Paled ei bid, D 1973 It scems likcly, therefore, that by 1949 

the increase in the rate of growth of the population now being 


observed (see .ppendix II) mist have startcd. 
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Evidence of large family prevalence, over 5 on tho aver— 

rural 
age for /. families is presented in Table 4h .2 above. That 
there appears to be little difference between urban and rural 
Situations is shown in the National Sample Survey between urban 
and rural Situations is shown in the National Sample Survey Re— 
port Number 7 on Couple Fertility, where the number of children 
born per couple after 22 years of marriage is 5.92 for rural and 
5286 for urban (Table 6.4). 

Evidence of low income is given in Table AK.10.2, where 
93% of both rural and urban households had expenditures of 300 
rupees per month or less and over half had 100 ruvees or less 
expenditure per month, 

For evidence that much of the new capital equinoment had 
to go for increased populstion, the following quotation is given 
from page 48 of the First Five Year Plan (Government of Iniia, 1952): 
"The cata available in India for an analysis of output and con— 
sumption requirements by different sectors are altogether inade- 
quate . . « - Some rough estim-tes have been attempted for this 
Purpose « » « e lhese estimatcs place India's national income 
in 1950~51 at around Rs. 9,000 crors. Of wis , the savings 
available for net investment were »robably not much more than 
Rs. 450 crores, The Five Year Plan is roughly estimated to raise 
the national product by about Rs. 1000 crores by the enc of the 


five years. Over one half of this increase will be absorbed by 


the needs of the increase in the vovulation in the meanwhile. LG 
i NL 


is clear, therefore, that if capital formation from out of domestic 
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recourses is raised by 50 percent in the course of this perioc 


i.e¢., from about Rs. 450 crores in 1950-51 to Rs, 675 crores by 


er rc Cr Ao a ne a aS > Dan 


1955-56, it would in effect be taking away sbout half of what is 
left over from the increase in the national vrodcuct for raising 
stancarcs of living", (Emphasis suvolicd). It may be added that 


this stetement was written when it wes believed that tne posulation 


was going up only by about 1.25% oer year, which now an-cars to 


3 ye ee ay : : 
have been a bad understatement. ‘urthermore, in the plan itself 
(p.12), the whole philosophy is exvressed as follows: nThe pace 


of economic development devends on a varicty of factors which 
constitute the psychological and sociological setting within 

wnich the economy overatcs. , major clement in this sctting is 

the community's will to progress “nd its re» iness todevclop and 
adopt new and more efficient methods anc. processes of procuction.e 
Basically, development involves securing higher productivity all 
rounc and this is a function of the dogrcee of technological ad— 
vance the community is sble to make ... » Given these basic 
concitions of ranid ond sustained progress, institutional as well 

as others, the key to higher productivity and ex ancing levels of 
income and cmployment lies really in stepping up the rate of c7Dl~ 
tal formation, The level of production and the meterial well bcing 
2 community can attain depends, in the main, on the stock of capital 
at its disposal, i.e. on the amount of land per cxpita and of pro- 
duct cquinment in the shape of mechinery, buildings, tools and im 
plements, factories, locomotives, engines, irrigation facilitics, 


power installations “nd communications", 
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APPENDIX 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF SKILLS AND ATTITUDES 
OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE, 1951 


AS, Introduction: It would be vain to attempt to have a 


detailed picture of the skills and attitudes of the Indian 
people as of 1951, Nor is it valid to maintain thet there is a 
one~to~one correspondence between skills and formal schooling, 

as a matter of fact, most Indians attain their skills by appren= 
ticeshipss and the demand for Indian textiles and handicraft pro= 
ducts of ivorys brasss and copper attest to the fact that those 
skills are present amohg some workers in India, Nevertheless, for 
the modern society that India is trying to devclops one can get 
some idea on skills and attitudes from data, In the sequels 
evidence will be given for the following statements that are 
believed to be pertinent to statement 5 in the main report, 

Statement I: Because a modern socicty requires a broad 
distribution of the ability to read and write instructionss the 
high illiteracy rate of India as of 1951 and the low proportion 
attending school eroed a lack of such gencral skill , 

Statement II: Whether literate or nots India had and has a 
very low proportion of its actively engaged workers in the class 
of skilled pc ae 

Statement IfT: an indication of attitude in a progressive 
society is the mobility of the population, What evidence there 
iis indicates that, except for migration for religious and political 
reasons, there is relatively little migration in India and relative~ 


ly littie occupational mobility between generations, 
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A 5,1 Evidence for Statement I: Because a modern society re= 
quires a broad distribution of the ability to read and write 
instructions, the high illiteracy rate of India as of 1951 and 
the low proportion attending school showed a lack of such gencral - 
skill, Table A 5,1,1 gives informaticn in the 1951 literacy rate 
by 1957 State boundaries, 
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TABLE A5,1,.1 


PERCENTAGE OF LITERATE POPULATION BY SEX BY 
1957 BOUND.RI#Ss INDIAs 1951, BY STuTES 
(Including Jammm and Keshmir, Sikkin, and part 


: Of 4s sam) 
YLitorate Population § Total Population f 
In Millions in Millions o Literate 
State or 
‘Territory Totaly Malc xFcmale yTotal ¥ Male y¥Foemale ¥Total 


Male ¥Fonale 


India Boeen. 45,60 15,65 56074 163,26 173,48 desea? «Za 
Andhra Pradesh 4,10 3,10 1,01 31,26 15,74 15,52 13,1 19.7 6,5 
Assan wes, «1,50 0,55 G04, 4,0] 4,25, = 2eeiaemey.t 57.8 
Bihar ey 3.99 0575 = Seaye 19.49 19,29 Teeeee0sS oe 
Boribay Meetoee 7.87 2.53 tee 24002 25,44" Seem 
Kerala ee) 5.07 2,17 oon 6,68 «6, 87, Oe Sle 
g Medhya Pradesh Pera 2.15 0,41) seeerOg 5.26 12,825) eee. eye 
Madras beet 4.73 1,50 29797 14,93 15,04 20Re ea? «10,0 
Mysore 3.74 87 0,07. eatige2O 99.87. 9,55 eee ee 
Orissa ea 1498 0,330 dances 7,24 40 ibeeeeyao S50 
Punjab eee «6-185 0,65 tees, 6,69 7.35 “Toeemeet.o § S50 
Rajasthan ee 120° 0.25.5 Wao 6,01 7,66) eeu at 
Uttar Pradesh 6,33 Yad dogged Sy Goee2 50,10 30,12 ery 5.6 
West Bengal 62 «4,83 (1.49 «© 26g 14,21 12,20 25,05 ote lee 
Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands Oop 0,01 0,00 Geeze, 0,02 0.0L eee 2 12,3 
Delhi 0,67 0,42 0,24 1:74 0.99 0,76 26,4 43,0 52,6 


Himachal Pradesh 0,09 O07 Ou iegte 5G «0,56 Tein le,,6 Zot 


Laccadives; Minicoy 


and Artinidive 90,00 0,00 90,00 oeo2, 0,01 0,0] ceemeo,o ~~ O58 

» Islands 
Manipur 0,07 0,06 9,1 0.53 0,22 0,29 11,4 2,8 2% 
Tripura Oe 0,07 0,05 oie 0,04 «(+050 ee eegS = OY 


nanan” 


ee ee eee nce aaiiancnaan 
Indias 1957,» Table XX and Census Paper No, ls 1957» Table A 5 me 


Sources’ Mie 
The percentages are based on the detailed tables, 
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an idea cf the handicap isplicd by these figures is shown by 
the fact that in the United States, disregarding non-responsesy 
there were 61,5 million who, in 1950, wore 25 years of age and over 
and had complerce. at least S years of school, (Stat, .ibst, of the 
UsSepee is Table 135). This is 2-0 Million more than there were 
in India in 1951 who clained that they could at least read and 
write a simple sentence, 

Estinates are given in the Second Five Year Plan of the 
percentage of children in elementary school in 1950-51 (p, 503), 
These are reproduced in the brief table below, 


TABLE A 5,1,2 


ESTD.TED PERCENT..GE OF CHILDREN IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLs INDIA» 1950 ~ 51 . 


Percentage of Children in School 


Prinary — 6e11 42 59 25 

Middle 12-14 14 22 5 

Total Elemen- 6-14 32 46 ule 
tary 


Source: Sccond Five Year Plan, GOIs 19565 p, 503, 

The following quotation is given from the same pages fan 
aspect of the situation which causes concern is the wastage which 
exceeds 50 per cent at the primary stage, Thus out of 199 pupils 
who join the firet class at school scarcely 50 reach the fourth 
class, the rest dropping out before completing four yoars at schools 
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which is regordc as the mininun period for proviin ernanent 


literacy, The wastage is greater in the case of girls," (Emphasis 


supplied), 
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45,2 Evidence for Statexent II: Whether literate or noty India 
had and has a very low proportion of its actively engaged workers 
in the class of skilled workers, 

Good data on skilled workers is very scanty, Some piecemeal 
evidence can be given, Even though the percentage of children in 
school was very lows the percentage of untrained teachers was 
41.4% in prinary schools and 46.4% in sccon'‘ary schools (The 
First Five Year Plans p, 528), This mist have reflected on the 
quality of the Be ch/ fo. a large proportion of the few children 
in school, In the sane document (p. 499), a comparison is given 
with the United Kingdom on health personnel, The Indian data are 
taken from the Bhore Report as of about 1947, The following 


brief table is reproduced: . 


The Proportion of Medical Personnel to Population 


Medical Personnel dicta, United Kingdom 
1 Doctor 63R9 1,900 

1 Nurse | 439000 . 300 

1 Health Visitor 400 3900 49710 

1 Midwife 60000 618 

1 Dentist JOO y 000 23700 

1 Pharmacist 449005000 to 3 doctors 


On page 527s the further general comaicnt appears: "The 
absence of adequate facilities for technical and vocational educa- 
tion results in a much larger number of students gving in for 
general education than is justified by the rcquirenments of the 


country or the tasks and aptituces of the pupils, The undue 
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euphasis on the academic and theoretical aspects of education 
retards the development of the practical sense, initiative and 
resourcefulness among large numbers of students, One result of 
this is that educated people tend to depend too much on employment 
by government or cortiercial conecrns, which can absorb only a 
Linibed number," 

On page 349, thcre is a dicussion of Engineering and Tech- 
nology, In 1951; there were about 5,100 engincering and tech- 
nology students admitted and 2,300 graduated, In addition there 
were about 6,500 adwitted to diploma or certificrte courses for 
training supervising personnel and about 2,300 completed the 
work, This may be compared with over 22,550) recciving their first 
level degrees in engineering in tho United States in 1955; nearly 
4,500 getting second level degreesy and nearly 600 receiving their 
doctorates, (Statistical Abstract of the Unite’ States, 1955, 
Table 160), 

One other bit of evidence will be presenteds based on 
NationalSample Surveys covering 20,591 persons in 1953-54, Table 
lig Of2 Gives very crude cstinates of the percentage distributicn 
of the gainfully employei bysex for all India, Without knowing 
much more about the classification than is given in the reports 
little can be said exccpt at the extremes, Certainly one would 
classify as unskilled workerss peonss clcanersy scavengerss 
agricultural labours an] unskilled labour, These comprise 22,23% 
of the actively engaged maless 34,85% of the femaless andl 26, 29% 
of the total, At the other cxtromes one might put as skilled 


workers those in ncZic2l works teachings administrative and 


~ 7 
technical works supervisory work on plant and machinerys farmers 
and wholesale and financial operstors, These comprise 3,46% of 
the maless 3.39% of the females and 6.39% of the total, Doubtless 
the figures for unskillec workors are better than those for skilled, 
For cxanmples, how should operatives and artisanss cultivitorss manu- 
facturers of textiless and building industrly workers be classified, 
Where are all the clerks listed, many of whom would be called 
unskilled, except for education? The evidence is weaks but it 


is the best available, 


ae 


TABLE 4.5.2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED POPULATION IN 
OCCUPATION GROUPS BY SEX, ALL-INDIA, NSS 7TH ROUND (1953-54) 


ee ere eee 


NUMBER OF 
PERSONS IN PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
NO, OCCUPATION SAMPLE MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
1. Medical work 53 0.23 0520 0522 
2. Teaching 112 0.56 0.50 0.54 
3. Administrative and technical work 528 2e5e O49." 2,55 
4. Peon, cleaner, scavenger 481 2.08 ~ 27a O 
de Supervisory work on plant and 
machinery “ 0.05 ---- 0.03 
6. Operatives and artisans 1,169 6.84 3.14. 5.65 
7, Washerman, barber, cook 1.67 19S ia 


8. Sub-total (1-7) services and 


related occupations 2,693 15655 7.68 13.02 


9. Farmer 653 3.38 2 Lier 
10. Cultivator 9,039 41.40 © L005G 5 
11, Share-cropper S13 Ae84 3032: — heaD 
12. Agricultural labour 4,098 16.73 30.05 21.01 


13, Forestry, fishery, livestock workers 1,387 7e31 pre een 


14. Agricultural and related 


occupations (9-1 16,090 73.06. SIS2 7 eee 
15. Menufacturer of food products 307 T2198 Rojee OD 
16. Manufacturer of textiles 351 1.46 3.5 ieee eke 


17. Building industry worker 117 0.76 0,12. 330,55 


18, Manufacturer and building industry 


worker (15-17 TL > 6,0] shack 
19. Hewker 164 00 0.56 0,86 
20. Retailer 458 Deon 0.96 2,22 
21. Wholesaler and financiel operator Li]. OP at: G. 
226 Sales (19-21 741 4.56 L.GE a eGt 
23. Unskilled labour é 592 iM 
2he fll occupetions ___ 20,891 100.00 100,00 100.00 
25, Number of persons in semple 14,123 6,768 20,891 _ 


Source: National Sample Survey Number 14,Report on Some Characteristics 
of the Economically Active Population. GOI, 1959, Tables §.2 
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«3,5  Hvidence for Statencnt III: An incic=tion of attitude in 
& progressive society is the mobility of the population, What 
evidenee there is indicates thats except for migration for religious 
and political reasonss there is relatively little migration in 
India and relatively little occupational mobility between cenera~ 
tions, 

Most of the evidence for this statement must be inferential 
and circumstantial, First, consider language, The following 
quotation is taken from Indias 1957 (601), pave 13, " The 1951 
census enumerated a total of 845 languages or dialects including 
720 Indian languages spoken by less than a lakh (190,999) persons 
each and 63 non=Indian lanruages, Sone 32,4 crore (324 million) 
persons or 91 per cent of the population speak one or the other 
of the fourteen languazes apeentins in the Constituticn, «about 
1.2 crore persons (3,2 per cent) speak one or the other of the 
23 tribal languares and nearly 1,8 crore persons (5,9 per cent) 
speak one or the othor of the other Indian languages (or dialects) 
spoken by a lakh or more persons each", The complication of 
languaze is further exemplified by the fact that the money notes 
of India use nine diffcrent languages and nine different scripts 
to state the denortination of the note, 

Migration under such difficult languaye conditions would 
normally imply gradual urbanization within a given language area 
for a prorressive country, Yet Coale ani Hoover say (p. 36) 

" 4 contury ago only about half the people were devoted prinarily 
‘to agriculture; by 1950 this proportion had risen to 70' per cent", 


It is difficult to show; but this rising proportion of people 
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Jevoted to asriculture probably reflects ceneral immobility of 
the original farmers and their cdecendants plus the shift fron 
rural handicrafts back to acriculture because of the flood of 
cheap iaanufactures under British rule, Furthermores mich of the 
apparent rise in urbanizetion can be explained by local natural 
increase, In most of Indians farncrs live clustere in villares 
ant go out to their land, Technically when ~s many as 5,000 
people cluster togethers ths villaze is reclassifica as a town 
and becomes urban, This is the nain reason why the National 
Sample Survey found over 26% of fe urban actively encazed to be 
in agriculture (NSS, No, 14, 601; Table 32) 

The best measure available of occupational immobility between 
generations is the Index of Incrtia developed in this same National 
Sarple Survey Report (p, 25) This Index of Inertia is "the percen= 
tage ratio of persons havin;; the sane occupation as the houschold 
occupntion to the total number of amployed p-ersonss for any parti- 
cular household occupation groups leaving out the princival earner 
of the houschold whose occupation determined the houschold occupa~ 
tion," The higher the percentares the greater the inertia, The 
over-all rural indexs 70, was higher than the urban 57s as might 
be expeoted, Rural cultivators had an inccx of 74s, urban cultiva- 
tors had an index of 383, Agricultural labour had rural anc urban 
indexes of 81 and 74, The most mobile croup was transport and 
communications with rural and urban indexes of 25 ani 32, The two 
main groujs showing the sreatest rural urban difference were farmers 
anl adzinistrative and professional service, éncng farmers! house- 


holds tho rural and urban indexes wore & and 9 ros, cctively; 


Prey oy a 
aiong acdalnistrative and professionalservicecs houscholisy they 
were 37 and 67 respectively, 

One other fact is »ecrtinent to occupational mobility among 
sencrations, The strong caste system of India had an occupational 
base, Although there is evidence that this occupational deterni-= 
nation of career because of caste is breakins downs particularly 
in urban areas and with industrializations much still remains, A 
tailors for examples usually starts training his sons in tailoring 
at avery early age, . 

With such traditionss one does not tend to find the jack of 
all—trades traditional in /merican days of cevclopments who could 
concentrate at any given time on what appeared to be most profits 
able, Nor is the tradition of purdahy now only partially subsiding, 
conducive to mobility anong the female members of the labor force, 

Thus wide-spread illiteracy combined with local lanruares and 
caste groupss which themselves imply specialization in occupations 
make most Indianssas of 1951, unrecoptive to orsnnizati-nal changes 
that would increase markedly their per capita outputs given the land 
and capital available, 

Coaleand Hoover (Op cit,, p, 234 ) give a very ap. rorriate 
discussion of attitudes in general in the following languages 
"It is sonetines argued that this(porulation ) pressure could have 
a stinulating effect; i.c.s that if burdened with a larger nunber 
of dependentss the employed Initian might work harders or the un- 
employed Indian might look more industriously and successfully 
for something to de, To rely on this arguncnts howevers is tanta- 


nount to saying that India's development is being retarded by lack 


amas oe ee 


of sufficient privation (Bighasis in original), 11 the evidence 
is to the contrary, Particulary in the rural scctors where develop= 
ment is furthest behind and incoue levels lowest, the nost recaleci- 
trant obstacle to devclopment is precisely the apathy and hope- 
lessness that have resulted from centurics of repression and 
stagnation, Privation is clearly present to excess already, 

The key to added effort is recognition of the possibility of 
substantialand lasting improvement, Both apathy and poverty 
contributes of courses to limiting the effort of the } Peasant 

and other low income produces, It is not a simple matter to de- 
vise worthwhile ways of putting in extra effort in a crowded 
rural economy where virtually the only assets a producer has 

are his bare handss his fields anc perhaps a bullock or two, 
Capital, improvedinethodss and hope are all needed to inprove 
output in that situations, and the arrival of additional children 


furnishes none of thesc,!! 


APPENDIX 6 


Prerequisites for a Rising Secular Trend of Real Per Capita Income 


abeO -introduction. Specific data to support Paragraph 6 of the 
main report are generally not available, «admittedly, much of the 
approach must be an appecl t) intuition; because controlled ex- 
periments are lacking. The procedure here, therefore, will be 
primarily to recall the bases for such intuition. It is believed 
that every one of the statements made in Praragraph 6 represents 

a fundamental American belief, 

A6,1 The first condition stated was: (a) The output-labor ratio 
mast show a constantly rising trend. The major requirements for 
such success from available historical evidence are a stable gov- 
ernmeny and the relative increase in the use of capital per worker, 
where capital is derived from savings. 

Per capita income is, by definition, national income for a 
country for a period, usually taken as one year, divided by the 
average number 2f people in that country during the year, To 
simplify the discussion, it will be “ssumed here that there is no 
chénge in the number 22 people. Then per capita income as a numeri- 
cal figure, depends on the national income. Now the national in- 
come may be thought of as having the following components: (a) 
the average number >f workers contributing to the national in- 
come, (b) the average contribution per worker per hour, and 
(c) the average number of hours worked per year. For a given total 


population, all three of these components may be variable. For 
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example, keeping (b) and (c} constant but increasing (a) by child 
labor or additional female labor will increase the national in- 

come, In general, however, both (a) and (c) are primarily determined 
by custom and they change slowly. In the United States, the tendency 
for years has been t» reduce child labor, to lengthen the meaning 

of childhood in this context by keeping 2 hizher and higher per- 
centage in school until about age 18 and even until 2ge 22, and to 
increase the use of adult women in the labor force. Sometimes, 

quick spurts are made in these tendencies by the introduction oF 
child labor laws or by the attraction of women into the labor force 
during wartime. Similarly, the general tendency in the United States 
has been t» reduce the Dene of the working day and the number of 
working days in a year. But customs change more rapidly ina 
country like the United States than India. 

No doubt it is the aim of India to decrease child labor and 
get the children into schools This is evident from the plans, in 
which the aim is to have 100% of the children age 6 to 11 in school 
vy 1956, Peculiarly enough in the Second Five Year Plan's chapter 
on "Employment Aspects of the Plan," neither children nor women 
are mentioned. To get any reference to increasing participation 
of women as a method of increasing the national income, one must 
look under such specific parts of the plan as education and nursing. 
Tt is true th t both increasing the number of workers and the time 
worked are emphasized in the discussions of unemployment, under- 
employment, and natural increase f the labor force because of 


increased population, ven in India, therefore, the emphasis on 
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increasing national income is on increasing what we would call 
the output per man-hour; namely, component (b). 

How can this be done anywhere? Necessary conditions are 
taken to be a stable government and increased use of capital per 
worker, Thegeare joint requirements; because capital must come from 
Savings and savings will not be made unless the government is stable 
enough to protect the property rights of those who save and who 
own the capital. It is true thet any country, such as India, 
could acquire capital as gifts from abroad, and it does get some 
in this way. Jt is doubtful, however, that such gifts would be 
mde unless India demonstrated sufficient interest to d> most of 
the savings internally. Furthermore, it is true that there ean be 
capital form-tion with no voluntary individual savings. Most of 
Russia's present capital equipment originated in forced savings 
through taxes or governmental pressure to buy bords. In such a 
situation, the stability of government means primarily the abili- 
ty to protect and get the benefits from government property. Where 
private capital is more important, as in India, stability of govern- 
ment implies, among other things, the protection of the individual 
against dacoitry and other deprivation of property without due 
process of law plus compensation. How else can people be induced 
to save? The two most comnon customs, where governments are not 
stable, are to keep savings in non-productive form, such as hidden 
treasure or to pay warlords or their equivalent for protection, the 
latter ef which implies that the warlords et al. supply the neces- 


sary conditions of stable government, even if it ‘is not formalized. 
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Hidden treasure, though savings, does nothing to promote capital 
formation. Savings are a necessary but not sufficient condition 
to capital formation. The savings must be translated, directly or 
indirectly through banks, insurance companies, etc, into investment 
in producer's goods, 

4 quotation from the Second Five Year Flan, page 114, empha- 
Sizes the Indian understanding of this problem, assuming stable 
governments; but it also shows the dilemma they faced as of 1952 
because of vast unemployment and underemployment: 


"lhe long-term objective of having a rising rate 
of investment, which cannot be sustained without an 
adequate level of savings out of current output has to 
be accepted. lt is particularly when the capacity of 
decentralized production to accumulete surpluses is 
challenged that the conflict,among different desirable 
objectives becomes a matter of some concern. The surplus 


generated per person in a comparatively labour intensive 
technique may be less than in a more advanced technique 
(emphasis supplied) but the total surplus available per 
unit of output for capital formation, taking int> ac- 
count the social and economic cost of mainteining 

those who would otherwise remain unemployed, may per- 
haps be larger in the c:se of labour intensive methods. 
in an underdeveloped economy where the distribution of 
doles to the unemployed is not practicable, the balance 
of advantage from the standprxint of equity lies decidedly 
in favour of labour intensive techniques. From the point 
of view of development, however, the difficulty in the 
adoption of such techniques lies in the mobilisation 

of the available surplus from a large number of smaller 
units; but this is an organizational problem and requires 
t> be faced. at the same time continued efforts to put 
traditional techniques on a more efficient basis are 
necessary." 


The Plan goes on to show how the proposed investment of Rs. 3.8 
billion in the public sector and Rs. 2.4 billion in the private 
sector would generate an estimated 8 million new jobs. 


Thus India's big problem in increasing national income was 
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first of all to get jobs for the millions of unemployed and 
underemployed, and then to get them to be productive enough 

to produce surpluses for new capital formation, which is ad- 
mittedly the chief method for inducing secular gains in the nat- 
ional income, 

Crude idezs of chenges in capital per worker in the United 
States are shown by the fact that from 1900 to 1950 the gainful 
workers increased about 103%, producers durable equipment in- 
creasedly over 2200% at constant prices, or there was an increase 
of over 1,000% per worker. (Stat. Abs. of the U.S., 1955, Tables 
237 and 393.) Does any one believe that this was not a major 
factor in inducing our increase in real per capita income? 

A6,2 The second condition was: There must be an ever—increas- 
ing distribution of labor skiils required to utilize effectively 
the new capital that is created, This meéns an increase in voca- 
tional training. 

To show that India subscribes officially to this statement, 
one need merely point to the policy, officially adopted and widely 
controverted, to emphasize "basic education." The following ex- 
cerpts are teken from the Second Five Year Plan, beginning on 
page 506: 

"lhe importance of basic education for a country 

which seeks to develop rapidly is now well recognized... 

In 1950-51 the number of children going to basic schools 

accounted for less than 1 per cent of the total number 

of children in the elementary stage; the proportion in- 

creased to nearly 4 per cent by the end of the first plan 

and is expected to rise to 1] per cent by 1960-61....in 


order to prepare schools for conversion t> the basic system, 
crafts and other student activities are being introduced 
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"in an increasing measure....The productive aspect of basic 
education, consistent with the requirements of education 
has to be recognized and encouraged 1s an essential part 
of the scheme of basic education....Frequently,. when 
agricultural holdings are eons>slidated or cooperative 
farming units formed or when land comes into the pos- 
sesSion of the vill ge community from any source, it 
should be possible t» aliot an area t»o the village 
school both for its activities and for providing it 
with a regular source of sup,lementary income. Special 
emphasis should be placed on the quality of the articles 
produced....9s far as possible students should partici- 
pate in making the craft equipment. 


"The practical value of basic education and even 
its financial return can be increased by linking it up 
with allied programmes like agriculture, vill«ge and 
small—industries, cooperation, development and national 
exteneion service, etc., amd thereby giving a definite 
place to institutions :imparting basic education in the 
scheme of development in each district and each block, 
This will itself help t»o keep basic education in step 
with the needs of development in other fields." 

The proposal called for eight-year basic schools or five-year 
basic schools "feeding" 2 central eight-year school. There were 
additional proposals for practical schools 2t 2 higher level in 
the rural areas, On page 403 under industrial development, the 
following statement appears: 

"Broadly speaking, the need for technically trained 
personnel is so important a consideration that all agree— 
ments involving foreign technical collaboration in con- 
nection with public sector projects contain special 
provisions regarding the training of personnel." 

Thus, both by formal methods and non-formal methods, India 


recognizes officially the need for the develooment of additional 


labor skills. 

A6.3 The third condition stated was: There must be an ever— 
inereasing development of organizational skills on the part of 
the leaders to make the most effective use pessible of the land, 
labor, and capital available at any given time, 
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Two current trends in India corroborate this statement. 

The recent Nagpur Resolution of the Congress Party called for 
rapid extension of mural service cooperatives and cooperavive 
farming on a voluntary paar The arguments appearing in the 
headlines and editorials of the Indian press attest to the im- 
portance of organization in te ature, and the major controversy 
appears to center around the adequacy cr inadequacy of the organi- 
gational skills available. Many believe that such a reorganization 
of agriculture will decrease rather than increase production. The 
point is here, however, that the problem of orgenizational skills 
is recognized, 

& second illustration is the newly formed National Froducti- 
vity Council, partially supported by United States funds and per- 
sonnel. The main 2im here is to improve industrial organization 
and methods, including an incre. sing Mee of statistical quality 
control techniques. For these purposes, one reads of seminars in 
business management, addressed by leading Americans in the field. 
There is n> doubt that industry, both public and private, is 


aware of the need for increasing skills in organization. 


APPENDIX 7 
Deterrents to Savings Required for Increased Capital per Worker 
A7.0 Introduction This section concentrates on the difficulty 
of developing the necessary new capital per worker under condi- 
tions of the estimated growth of population. The point of 
reference will be taken chiefly as of 1961 by sex and age as 
Given by Coate and Hoover in Appendix 3. The year 1961 is chosen 
as the base for these computations because presumably little if 
anything can be done about the population problem before LOG 
the start of the Third Plan, 
A7.1 The first evidence concerns the following statenent: 
Such unchecked increases in the population will increase rather 
than decrease in the shortrun, at least until 1986, the already 
high ratio of dependents to labor force. With a low per capita 
income at the beginning, such an increase in dependents makes 
savings under a voluntary system exceedingly difficult. 

In Appendix 4, Section A4.,10 and A4.11, it has been 
already demonstrated that savings were difficult because of low 
incomes and high dependency in 1951. If it is shown here that 
the dependency ratio may be expected to rise, the inference 
must be that for this reason, at least, it will be even more 
difficult to save hereafter. 

It must be reiterated that the death rates assumed by 
Coale and Hoover for 1986 are less, on the average, than 
adjacent Ceylon had attained by 1952. Furthermore, as of 
1959, there is no evidence of declining age specific birthrates. 
As of now, therefore, Coale and Hoover's high estimate seem more 
likely than the medium estimate. 


e 


ao 
Table A7.1.1 gives the estimated differences between the 
given year and 1951 in the total number of people by age groups. 
In Appendix 3, it was observed that Coale and Hoover's estimates 
and the official estimates were very similar from 1951 to 1966 
in total but that the age distributions differed considerably. 
Because we believe that Coale and Hoover havc made a better 
adjustment for 1951 and because we want to use their estimates 
for 1971 to 1986, we will use Coale and Hoover's estimates 
throughout. Unless otherwise stated, thcir estimate that assumed 
no change in age-specific birth rates will be presented. 
Table A7.1.1 tstimatec Increase in Population over 1951 by Age, 


India, 1961-86. 


ge «~Sté‘«‘é CSO im Mio ‘OF Persons over 195Qe 
1961 1966 1971 19768 1981 1986 

O-4 13.9 nee Saw 44,5 60,0 oliwee 

5 =— 9 OS Lo aeh, Bla Sines 49,5 64.5. 
1O—~14 6.3 Laas 21.4 ShO ASI NS Dies 

15 — 44 Z0eo 4223 6260 90,9 LAS 56 LEL<G 

45 — 64 Deu: 160 23.8 32.4 41.2 PS 
_SRMrer 2. 5 aT 152 es 
Total ed GPa) ELTee 177.2 246.8 329.0 424.0 

O— 14 30,3 54.1 81.2 JR Rs: 149.0 193%2 


0-14 & 65 over 33.2 eed Beeo, 123.5 164.2 weieed 
| beer 344 58.5 ree 123.3 164.8 a 
Sources: Coale and Hoover: Population Growth and Sconomic bevelop- 
mont in Low Income Countries: Princcton University Fross, LYDBs 


to 
Table 3 adjusted by multiplying by 1.014/include Jammu and Kashmir 


and all of Assam. 

The chief item of interest in this table is that whercas 
in 1951 there were cstimated to be about 0.7 persons in the 
dependent ages of 0-14 and 65 and over for cach person in the 
working ages of 15-64, one sees that with such an explosive 
population situation, about one in the dependent ages is addcd 
for every acditional person in the working age groups “jee. 
at the end of the Third Plan, the estimated ratio would rise to 
O.7S, Dy do7%o to 0,82 and by 1986 to 0.86. To napeee this 
assumes less improvement in death rates than had occurred in 
Coylon by 1952 and no change in the age-specific birth rates 
throughout. Such an increase in an already high dependency ratio 
is an overwhelming handicap to savings when one starts with the 
low ocr capita income base of India. Furthermore the child- 
dependency ratio; that is, the percentage under age 15 to those 
age 45 to 64 is estimatcd to rise from 0.66 in 1951 to 0.72 in 
1966 to 0.75 in 1976 and finally to 0.79 in 1986. Under such 
a situation, the prospect of increased voluntary individual 
savings looks bleak. 
A7.2 The second evidence concerns the following statement: 
A large proportion of such savings that arc made must go into 
such capital formation as intensified farming, housing, schools, 
and hospitals to give the additional population only the standarcs 
of the former smaller population. To increase road per capita 
income, the new capital formation should be such that there is 

: 


4 . . *. ‘ a ; } 
amet increase in productivity, not morcly a maintenance of the 
7 -; 


, *s “ 
former level. 
« » nf 
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Since this will be a major discussion, it will be 

presented in sections. 
A7.2.1 General. Coale and Hoover have presented in Parts Four 
and Five of their book (Population Growth and Economic Develop- 
mont in Low-Income Countries. Princeton University Press, 1958) 
a thorough analysis of the effccts of different population growths 
on such items as national ineome, dovelopmont expenses and welfare 
expenses, both gross and per capita. An cconometric modol was 
developed and testcd undcr certain varying assumptions. Careful 
study of this book is reccommended to anyonc interested in the 
problem of the interrclationship between population and economic 
growth . potentials. Two quotations will be given here to 
reflect their conclusions based on an cxtcnsive study of India 
and a less extensive one of Mexico. (1) 'If_s country now has low 
incomes, a high birth rate (say, 40 per thousand or higher) and 
is_in the process of rcorganizing its cconomy to 2 more produc- 
tive form, it will achiove a higher total product during the 


next 20 or 30 years if it reduces fertility. This greater 


division of the product among a _smallor number of consumers. 
(Emphasis in the original). The differontial advantage to be 
gained by reduced fortility is in the same general range whother 
the country is large or small, has just begun to reduce its 
nortality or has already made major advances in health, is. 
relatively sclf-sufficicont or rathcr hcavily engaged in trade, 


and whethor development is following 2 socialist or capitalist 


5 
pattorn." (p.320), (2) "High fertility is a Meaeaeity for 


hunan survival when mortality risks 2rc great. When mortality 


2, 


risks are reduced, high fertility becones/burden--by increasing 
the dependency ratio, by diverting capital from uses that would 
Faise per capita output, and in the long run by overwhclrning 

Ye. 
any finite resources. If bettur health and longer lifc-are 
valued, high fertility must be considered an extravagance. 
A population with high incones and amplc resources may be able 
to afford it for a period, perhaps for nany decades. But 2 low 
income arca with high fertility that chooses the luxury of 
sustained births inevitably chooscs to forego a much nore rapid 
expansion of per eapeta incones. Reduced fertility pcrmits higher 
per capita income in the short run and in the intermediate future; 
in the distant future it can avert the otherwise inevitable return 
of poverty and high death rates." (p. 331). 

It will not be the ain Cane section to reproduce Coale 
and Hoover's model. The aim will be rather to give some insight 
into what may be called the prescnt value of costs of additional 
population. We will present independent data for individual 
major itens, disregarding except intutively the interrclationships 
aniong these independent data. The weakness of this approach over 
the ccononctric model approach is that it does not present a total 
intcr-rclated picture. The advantage is in the simplicity of 
approach. 


A7.2.2 General Approach. The general approach nay be stated as 


follows: 


a 

An idea of the cost at any one period of tino of an 
increasing future population may be obtained by computing 
the present value at that point of time of costs incurred 
for that portion of the additional population that will add 
nothing to the national income at the future date but will 
make demands on it. Such a procedure is valid only under 
the condition that at the starting point, there is oan excess 
of labor supply relative to the land and capital available, 
which excess is reflected in low per capita inconc and large 
unenploynent and underemploynent. Appenfix 4 has cstablished 
the fact that India met those conditions in 1951. In the 
succeeding denonstrations, analysis will be restricted to 
dircct costs associated with an increase in children under age 
LS 

Pertinent assumptions for every demonstration are: 
(a) Marginal costs cqual average costs at about 1951. In 
general, this is a conservative assumption. For example, if an 
additional ton of foodgrains is required, the cost of that 
adeitional ton is assuncd to be tic same as the average cost 
around 1951, no matter whether one additional ton or 10 million 
additional tons are required. This is complctcly unrealistic, 
as far 1s wc know at present. It is not as unrealistic when one 
talks of additional schooling, particularly the wage cost of 


personnel. 


(b) Children under ago 15 are potential future nenbors of ‘the 


> 
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labor force. Neverthcless, as one sces from the plans, incrcascs 
in the lsbor force are considered burdens af be met, not assets 
to the Indian economy. Therefore, it is not considero necessary 
to subtract fron the costs of maintenznec undcr aro 15 the - 
contributisns to be made by these extra chileren during thoir 
working years. 

(c) All indirect costs will be disregarded. By indircet costs 
are meant the difference in the activity of the persons of labor 
force ages with anc without the cxtra childron. For exarnple, 
with fewer children, participation of women in the labor force 
would probably be greater than if there were more children. A 
snaller proportion of the labor force should be diverted fron 
the production of goods to tho production of services such as 
public health and education if there are fewer rather than more 
children. The proCuction of goods itself would be different 
with smaller demand for articles required by children. This 
assunption is conservative, in the sense that truc costs will 

be understated. 

(2) hore is no contribution to the national incone fron chilcren 
under age 15. Theo National Sanploe Survey roportcc 9.45 percent 
of those uncer age 15 in tho labor force in the 7th round (NSS, 
No. 14, Table 7.7.7.3, p. 150). and thoy comprised 8.78 percent 
of the labor foree. This assumption, granted present conditions, 
overstates the costs that will be computed; but it is the ain of 


the plans to get 100 percont of all children age 6 to Lie 


Li’ 


school and "one of the Directive Principles in tho Constitution 


ig that within 2 period of 10 years fron 1950-51, froc and 


Me ae 


re 


Bye he 

compulsory prinary cducaticn for all chilcren until the ages 

of 14 shoule be provided." (Socond Five Year Pinmaeoer hs 72). 
This assumption therefore is rcascnably roalistice in terns of 
India's goals even assuming sone procuction in Basic Education 
schools and part-tine work outside. Taken with assumptions (a) 

to (c) above, the net effect is uncoubtecly an understatenent 

of costs. 

(e) To obtain present values, a discount rate of 5 porcent per 
year will always be assumed, 

(f£) To get a complete picture cf the cxcess children under are 
15, it is necessary to estimate how many such children are needed 
to maintain a stable population of 430 million people assuncd for 
P96. ocetion A’.2.3 will be devoted to this task, 216 should be 
emphasized that sone of the excess is attritutable to children 

erm before 1961, and that part is therefore an unavoidable burden. 
ATe8e3 Estinnte of Number of Children Neoded to maintain a Stable 
Population of 430 million people, 1961 to 1986. 
A7.eae3e1 The critical values necded for this cenonstration are 
the assuncd survival ratios. To be consistent with other tables, 
we start with the expectation of life assumed by Coale and Hoover 
in their Table 6, pase 36 for males and females. Now the cxpecta- 
tion of life Civided into 1,000 gives the death rate of a stable 
population with the given cxpectancy. If this in turn is nultiplied 
by the stable population required, it gives the annual dcaths 


for that stable population. But to make it stable, births and 


deaths must, in general, balance. Therefore one can determine 


for a stable population the number of births roquirec annually. 


als Ha 
Finally, fron the life table associated With a given expecta- 
tion, one can estinato the proportion and nunber of children 
under age 15. These valucs will now be presented at the quin- 
quennial periods. It should be noted that some children born 
before 1961 who survive to 1961 and after are included as CXCCSS. 
AT7.2.4 Exocss of children Under Age 15 Over Those Necded for 
Stable Population of 430 millions. 

Table A7.2.4.1 gives the estimated required population 
under age 15 needed for stability at 430 So aaae by age and 
SCX. Sex values are cstinatec from the ratios obtained in Coale 
and Hoover's Table 3. Table A7.2.4.2 gives the estimated excess 
population over the required. Because it is a critical iten, 
the equivalent adult consumers for this excess is also shown by 
giving weights of 0.5 to children under age 10, 0.9 to women age 
10 and over, and 1.0 to males age 10 and over in accordance with 
the procedure of the Indian Council of Agriculture Rescarch as 
cited in Coale and Hoover, page 88. Furthermore, because of 
school ages, the cxcess population for chilcren aged 6 to ll 
and 12 to 14 is estimated using arithmetical interpolation 
in the belicf that more elaborate methods are unjustificd. 

Table A7.2e4e1 Estimate of Population Under Age 15 Required 


to Stabilize the Indian Population at 430 million, 1961 to 


1986. 
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Table A7,2.4.1 Estimate of Population Under Age 15 Required to Stabilize the 
Indian Population at 430 million, 1961 to 198¢ 


a 1956 191 

Male expectation of life at ST ete 26 
birth in years 

Female expectation of life at 38.5 44.2 
birth in years 

Combined expectation of life BY Pe as ewn 
at birth in years 
Life Table death rate 26555 eeee 

(1,009 = 1,3) 

Millions of births required to 11.4 969 
produce stable population of 430 
millions in millions (1.4x0.43) 

Estimated ratio of number age BPets ane SP res) 
0-4 to births 

Required population, age 0-4, 42.9 36, 
in millions (1.5 x 1.6) 
Survival ratio, age 0-4 to 0, S70 ae ecgs 
5-9, x-5 to x 
Required population, age 5-9 Lie Caco at! 
(1.7 for x-5 x 1.8) in millions 

Survival ratio, age 5-9 to 0.973 
10-14, x-5 to x 

Required population, age 10-14 Aoe5 

(1, 9 for x-5 x 1.10) in millions 
Required population, age 9-9, in 76,1 
mills, (ls 7eeals 93 

Required population, age 14, 116, 6 


in millions (1. 11 + 1. 12) 


Sources and explanation appear in text, 


Year = x 
196 197 
A505 =—48 05 
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Je3 Cal 

ZeOl - e095 
D162. ooae 

05915 (0692) 
5.1 - Sage 
0.974 9.976 

36,7. 0 Shige 

Vash 10am 
109.1 104.4 


1976 


50.0 


Sigil 
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Table 47.2.4.2. Estimated Excess Population Under Age 15, by Ago and Sex, 


end Corresponding Equivnlent Adult Consumer Units, Indic, 
TCE ott 9c6, 


week R (In millione) 


Ais aaa ectual population under Lp Ge ele ele? 252.35 (cogs ae 
2. Estimetcd required population under 
age 15 for stability 116.6 S205) 104.4 192.2 10 
3. Estimated cxcess populetion under 
age 15 Shek 2 1008 L763 150.1 Teo eee 
we Moles, age 9 - 4 1566 32000 926.3. 32,0) Ale 
Moe Fomlcs, age 1 - 4 15,2 ee 2587) 31S eee Oe3 
6, Males, ago 5-9 S.6 -1y2 19.0 24.4 soe 
Weeerom les, ago 5 - 9 Ge 5 eee O.7 Qhel eee eee 
GS. Males, age 10 = 14 3,2 --(663 13.9 15.5 ope 
9, Femles, cge 10-14 3008 = Goo («1347 «10,4 ee 
Meee totol, age 0 - 5 320 hes 5565 TA h 
Te total, age 6 — IL 16,2) 2o52 41.2. 53.6 Cee 
12, Total, age 12-14 3c eee 16.6 22,1 eee 


‘ ctimnatcd cxeess eovivelent adult 
5 ere : 2G ewer flel, Gley 116507 ses 


Sources and explanation given in text. 
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It may be of interest to cive the stable population that 
Conle and Hoover's 1981 life table implies for a total of 430 
million persons. This ap-cars in Table A7,2.%.3 by age and sex 
with comparisons with the predicted population for 1961, In 
viewing the differences between the predicted 1961 and stable 
populations, it must be renenbered that sore of the excess is 
requircd at the carly ages because the death rates will still 
be higher than those assuncd for 1981. It is of particular 
interest to note that the stabilized population has a child 
Cependeney percentage of 37.5 whereas the expected for 1961 is 
69.6 pereent. The respective total dependency percentages are 52—7 


anc 74.9. 


Sale 


Table 7.2.4.3. ergs, ae 1961, sd 199 Stebilizod Population at 
Predicted a ie 
Population soorPpition Stabila Pree 

r — —— Se puletion Pa Se 
le _male _tal __ifele male tal _Mele _malo tal iinje male 
0-4 eee 35.1 34am 18.7 (18.1 s2ypeele.d 16.3 89 eee 
5-9 ee 27.. 27 eee 17.6 17.2 egeemeoes ~=— «10.1. See 
MI 23,5 «23,54 34,1 17.2 «216.9 dees 6.3 426.5 38 ae 
Mee) 27,2 «21,0 9505 «216.9 (16.6 6160542 4.4 26 Boome 
MM, «10,0 18-7 326 16,5 16.1 52 2.5 2.6 16 emule 
25=29 ee 16,9  LO,40eeds,o. 16.0 15.6 oieg 0.9 0.8 5 ae sts 
Mes, «15,0 144 30,5 15.5 15.0 -<22 .-0.5 -0.6 -4 —=heeee 

F35-39 25.7 13.1 12.6 29.4 15.0 lh -3.7 -1.9 -1.8 -13° -19 -3 
eee) «(1,310.8 28,3 14.4 13.9 -6,2 =3.1 -3.1 -22 S2emeee 
M7 C5 2 26.9 «213-7 «213.2 «82 4.2 4-40-30 aD 
O77 | 77 52 12,8 (124-98 5.1 -h.7 39 eee 
55-59 1 6cL Go ls 7?)| (115 oe, =5.3 =a -48 -46 
50-64 m5 ~ keyeeeee 10.2 © 10.2 1s 5.5 55 ee 
Mc, 5.1303 A806 1056) 53-543 -62 CRs | 
Ms 1.9 2.1 67 OS -4.6 69 0s 
715-79 Ge ico 4.1 (44 epee 86-344, -78 “1S = i 
MG 0n3 003 ee 217169 SRA -1.6 ~83 ee 
85 and 
over OL 0,04 

i a Se ae 
Be 471.1 «86.0 851 105.7 53-5 52.2 65. 3265 HOY 62 61 63 
Ms 124.2 121,7 261.0 142.7 138.9 -3567 “18.5 -178 -13 Sige 
haay Pe. i Gee? 20.8 21.9 2967 -14.6 -15.1 -70 -70 -69 
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A7.2.5 Estinatec Births to be Prevented to Provide Stable Popula- 
ticn of 430 millions. 

A critical value for this presentation is the nunber of 
births that nust be prevented if the population is to be stabili- 
zec at 430 millions. Table A7.2.5 onphasizes the nagnitude of the 
problem, namely that there is anticipated an excess of 8.1 million 
births in 1961 rising to an excess of 10.3 millions in 1966 and 
2303 millions in 1986. Put another way, 45 percent of expected 
births must be prevented in 1961 for such ultinate stability, 

53 percent in 1966, and 74 perccnt in 1986. The cumulative 
effect of carly prevention is evident during. this period; because 
girls born in 1961 will be potential producers of children not 
long after 1976. 

Table A7.2.5 Estimated Number of Births to be prevented to 

Give an Eventual Stable Population of 430 Millions, India, 1961 


to 1986. 


eee Ee Re ee a Ee a Per 
ae eee re ee me ne ee ce ee NS ES EE SS EE ES A ST OO ST 


Year 
Line ten. ee ee NNR 
L961. 1966 LOT Lee Me ote? 1.980 ae 


ee ee mer ee 
SE TT ET AL LE IS 


tion in Millions 
(C & H, high) 229.9 479.6 539.4 609.4 691.5 1785.9 


@e birth rate per 
1,000 population 
(C & H, high) 41.9 40.9 40.2 40,0 40,0 40,0 


3, Expected births 
in Millions (1. 
1 tincs 1.2) 7a50) 19,6 21.7 Sete er.7 31.4 


4, Required live 
births in Millions 
(Table A7.2e4e1) 909 9.3 oe 8.5 82 8.2 


a 


Se Number of births 
to be prevented 
For stability in 
Millions. yal L063 1350 1ovomelo,s> «= 23 eB 


6. Percentage of 


expected births 
to be prevented. 45 36 60 65 70 74 


ee ee a ee . 
we — Se Raa Rr Oe Ee RS NRE i RE RC Ia I er eee er 


AT.2.6 Food. Table 47.2.6 gives an estinate of the presented 
Value in 1961 of food costs for the excess children expected 
under age 15 over those required for a stable population. The 
table is rcasonably sclf-explanatory but the following cxplana- 
tions may be helpful: 

Linc 1. Taken from Line 13, Table A7.2.4e2. 

Line 2. The 0.22 tons of foodgrains per adult consumer was 
estinatec as follows: In Table 57 of Report No. 1 of the National 
Sample Survey, the Indian rural ccnswapticn of foodgrains is given 
as 202.74 scers pur person in 1949-50. Coale and Hoover estimate 
348 million adult consuner cquivalontsin 1961 for a populaticn of 
427 million, excluding Jammu anc Kashmir anc part of Assan. This 
arcs 0.821 adult equivalent consumers per persone Therefore, 


avers: 


eensumption of 202.74 seers por person may be translated into 


on ee f ea 1 
a consumption of 247 scers per adult censuncr. 4 socr is about 


mmtion tf bo inated 4 C 
two pounds. Thus, the consumption may be cstinatec at 0.247 tons 


Ls . ‘ . anh ? “ 
per equivalent acult consurcr. Rural consury,tion is probably 


soncewhat highor than urban. Therefore a valuc of 0.22 tons was 
USCC. 


3 ? ie aah a . Tatar as 
linc 3. The estinateca retail cost of foodgrains was deter 


AKaO sync ‘f f 
nined from the sane NSS report ty observing Maas ieyvesue © 
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foodgrain consunption per person was Rs.85.03 (Table 13)... For 
202.74 scers, this gives a price in 1949-50 of Rs.0.4,.94 per 
sccr or Rs.419.4 per ton in 1949-50, which was rounded to Rs.420 
per ton as the averngo value of foodgrains. For these purposes, 
this value is considered to be conservative. 

fe Tho. values ave fos where n is the number of 
years fron 1961 to the given date, 

line 5. line 3 times Line 4, 

line 6. The 58% value is taken fron NSS Report No. 1 as 
cited in Table 44.2. It is the percentage of Rs.442.61 to 
Rs.758.27. 

Line 7. The value of 75 million tons was cited by Professor 
P. C. Mahalonobis as normal "gross" production requirements at 
the beginning of the third lan, 1961. The citation appears in 
a paper "Target of Foodeeame in 1965-66" prcsented before the 
Planning Comission. The paper is dated 26 March, 1959. 

Line 8. The value of Rs.125 billion, in 1957-58 prices, 
is fiven in "Certain Dimensional Hypotheses Concerning The Third 
Five Year Plan" by Pitamber Pant, Chicf of Perspective Planning 
Division, Planning Commission, 19 Novenber 1958. 
A7.2-6.1 Conclusions from Table A7.2.6 are critical to this 


whole presentation: CY) The excess cquivalcnt adult ecnsunor 


units anount to nearly 30 millions in 1961 and arc expected to 
risc to nearly 145 millions in 1986. These oxcesses refer to 
children under 15 only, and the cxccss is that over the number 


required to stabilize the populaticn at 430 million poople. 


ee i Bare 


me Toblo 1.7.2.6. Estimated Present Veluc in 19Cl of Food Costs for Excess 
Population Under go 153; 1661 to 1h, 


YEAR 

iten pA os Bays >, Sos Koya Mm Koy (Ss oes 
Execss equivelent adult consuncrs 
in millions 205 5952 71.1 91.9 TGyee ae 
Millions of tons of foodgrains n-t 
°,22 tons per eouivalent -dult 
consumer C.6 73569: 25.6 2.2 (25aeueeeee 
Cost of additionnl foodgrains in 
Rs, billion ot Rs. 42° per ton aac LC é.€ Ce5 AQp yeas 
Present value, 1961, of R. 1.% at 
5% per yeor 1.000 05764 0.614 9.401 Opa epee 
Value, 19Cl1, of ndditione1 food- 
grcins in Rs, billion 200 346 io hed 4eO 4eO 
Valuc, 19C1, of additional food 
costs if food-grains are 52% of food 
expenditures, in Rs, billions hed Gee Toik Tek £69 6.9 


Percent-ge of additionzl foodgrains to x 
normal] 19(1 crop of 75 million tons %.05 14.7 0.5 2.9 See 


Percent-ge of present veluc, 1&1, 


addition21 food costs to expected 19C1 
netioncel income of Rs, 125 billion 360 509 567 5e7 505 565 


Sources cnd explanction appear in text. 


ie 
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These excess equivalent adult consumers rise fron apout 9 percent 
of the total equivalent adult consuncrs in 1961 to nearly 23 
percent of the total in 1986. By the end of the third plan in 
1966, they will comprise over one-seventh of the total. This 
will be a terrible burcen, which will intensify the difficulty 
of saving and capital formation, 
(2) The adcitional tons of foodgrains for thesc excess acult 
consumcr units rises from 6.6 millions in 1961 to 31.6 millions 
in 1986. If the difference is spread equally over the years, it 
means one million acditional tons of foodsrains requircd per year. 
If the base is taken as 75 millions "gross" in 1961 anc if 12.5% 
of the total is requirec for seeds, wastage, etc., as is assuned 
in the Planning Commission, there would be a conservative require- 
ment of 114.3 million tons procuction by 1986 or an increase of 
1.7% per year for 25 years to feed people who are all classified 
as a burden rather than a strength to the econony. 
(3) The cost of this accitional foodgrain for one year, assuming 
that marginal cost equals averave previous cost, which is probably 
a gross understatenent, rises from Rs. 2.3 billion in 19641 to 


Rs. 13.3 billion in 1986, If foodgrains are 


58% ef total food costs, this means an increase in consunor 
outlays for fond from Rs.4.8 billion in 1961 to Rs.22.9 billion 
in 1986 at current costs, and it means that the present value 

of such « future expense for any cone year, beginning about 1971, 
is about Rs.7.0 billion in 1961, or 5.7 percent of the expected 
1961 national income. In 1961,domestic savings are supposed to 
be 8.4 percent of net domestic product, which differs insijnifi- 
cantly from national income. ("Certain Dimensional Hypotheses 
Concernins the Third Five Year Plan" by Pitamber Pant, 1958). 
For a national income of Rs.1l25 billions, this means domestic 
Savings of Rs.10.5 billions in 1961. Notice that if half of the 
present value of future annual food costs for excess chilcren 
were applied to birth prevention and half to increasec savings, 
there would be available in 1961 Rs.3.5 billions for each, which 
inplics an increase of one-third in the savings potential. 

A major difficulty, of course, is that it is rare that one 
believes in the reality of present value of future expenses as 
present costs. This docs not make then less real, neverthcleosss 
The argument may be advanced that the population projections assumed 
here are based on unknowns. Of course that is true; all planning 
for the hunan future is based on unknowns. It woulc be an inpru- 
dent person or nation, however,. that cid not attempt to take into 
account in planning at lcast crude reasonable anticipations. The 


inpressive foature of Table A7.2.6 is that, using a 9 percent . 


58% of total food costs, this means an increase in consuncr 
outlays for food from Rs.4,.8 billion in 1961 to Rs.22.9 billion 
in 1986 at current costs, and it means that the present value 

of such a future expense for ay one year, beginning about 1971, 
is about Rs.7.0 billisn in 1961, or 5.7 percent of the expected 
1961 national income. In 1961, domestic savings are supposed to 
be 8.4 percent of net domestic product, which differs insi;nifi- 
cantly from national income. ("Certain Dimensional Hypotheses 
Concernin; the Third Five Year Plan" by Pitamber Pant, 1958). 
For a national income of Rs.125 billions, this moans domestic 
savings of Rs.10.5 billions in 1961. Notice that if half of the 
present value of future annual food costs for excess chilcron 
were applied to birth prevention and half to increased savings, 
there would be available in 1961 Rs.3.5 bilitoens for cach, which 
implies an increase of one-third in the savings potential. 

A major difficulty, of course, is that it is rare that one 
believes in the reality of present value of future expenses as 
present costs. This docs not make them less real, neverthcloss, 
The argument may be advanced that the population projections assumed 
here are based on unknowns. Of course that is true; all planning 


for the human future is based on unknowns. It would be an inpru- 


dent person or nation, however,. that did not attempt to take into 


account in planning at lcast crude reasonable anticipaticns. The 


inpressive feature of Table A7.2.6 is that, using a 5 percent 


eet a 
interest rate, the present value in 1961 of the adcitional oo. 
costs is a maxinun for 1971, anc the projected value for 1966 
is 87 percent of that naxinun. One rightly has greater confidence 
in shorter than in longer projections of this ee 

Notice that if half the maximun present value were devoted 
to birth prevention, there would be available Rs.3.5 billions to 
prevent 8.1 million births (Table A7.2.5) or Rs.432 available 
per birth prevented from food savings alonc. 

ATe2eT Schooling. 

According to the "Certain Dimensional Hynotheses Concerning 
the Third Five Year Plan" (Pitamber Pant, November, 1958) conpul- 
sory primary ecucaticn for children age 6-11 is to become universal 
by the end of the third plan in 1966. There is to be an increase 
of 25 percent from 1961 to 1966 of those age 11-14 in school, 
presumably over the sccond plan target of 22.5% (Second Five Year 
Plan, GOI, 1956, p. 501). In acdition, there is supposed to be 
inprovenent and expansicn in education for those aged 15 anc wer, 
which will be Cisregarded here; because our whole emphasis is on 
costs of excess children under age 15. 

Table A7.2.7 summarizes the educational costs of the excess 
children undcr age 15 on the assumption that the plan targets will 
be fulfillec. Since tho constitution cont-ins 2 cirective princi- 
ple that free and compulsory education should be provided for all 
children until thoy conplcte the age of 14 years (Second Five 
Yoer Plan, p.502) by 1961, Lee be assuncd that such a progran 
is actually completed by 1986 by intcrpolating arithnetically in 


A <r { re 
the percentage of such studonts age 11-14 attending school fron 


1966-1986. 


8 


Lino 


1. 


15. 


18, 


19. 


‘ble 4.7.2.7 Schooling —ttendence and Costs for Excess Children Under «ge 15, 


Indic, 1961 to 1986, 


Itcm 


Expected millions of children, 

age 6 - 11 

Required millions of children, 

age 6 - 11 

Excess millions of children, sge 6-11 
=xpected millions of children, 

age 6 - 11, in school 

Required millions of children, oge 
6-11, in school 

Excess millions of children, 

age 6 - 11, in school 


Expected millions of children, 

ege 12 - 14 

Required millions of children, 

age 12 - 14 

Excess millions of children, 

age 12 - 14 

Expected percentage of children, 
ege 12 - 14, in school 

Expected millions of children, 

age 12 - 14 in school 

Required millions of children, 

ege 12 - 14, in school 

Mxcess millions of children, 

age 12 - 14, in school 

Expected millions of children, 

age 6-14 

Expected millions of children, 

age 6 - 14, in school 

Required millions of children, 

age 6 - 14, in school 

Excess millions of children, 

age 6 - 14, in school 

Billions of Rs. direct cost, excess 
studcnts @ Rs. 40 

Present velue, 1961, of direct cost 
for excess students in Rs, billions 


Sources end explanation appear in 
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A7 207.1 The explanations for Table 47.2.7 follow: 

line 1. The sum of lines 2 and 3. 

Lincs 2 and 8. From dines $ and 11, Table A7.2.4.1 with 
arithnetic interpolation. 

line 3 and 9, From dines 11 and 12, Table A7.2.4.2. 

Line 4. Fron The Second Five Year Plan, 5. 501, 62.7% 
of the children age 6-11 are supposed to be in school in 1961, 
Dire volue is nultiplied by 62.6 nillions in dine 2. All other 
values from line 1, as 100% are supposed to be in school. 

Line 5. For 1961, value taken from line 6; for all others, 
fron line 2. 

Linc 6. For 1961, zero; because number in school is less 
than peeirod nankeen Por all other years, fron dine 3. 


Iine 7. Fron line 11, Table A7.2e4e13; 60% of those values. 


= ee 

Hine 10, The Second Five Year Plan, ».501, gives 22.5% of 
chileren age 11-14 (taken here as 12-14) to bo in school in 1961. 
The 1966 value is found by acciny 25% to the 1961 nunber on linc 
11 (6.3) and taking the percentage of linc 7. The 25% valuc is 
froa Pitamber Pant's "Certain Dincnsional Hypotheses Concerning 
the Thirc Five Year Plan." All other valucs arc interpolated 
arithnetically between the 1966 valuc and 100% for 1986, which 
100% the constitution called for by 1961. 

ive. Line 7 times tiie 10, 

Tine 12. Line 8 tines line 10. This assumes the sane pace 
for the required as for the actual. Notice that if the pace 
chosen were taken from line 11, there could be 100% age 12-14 in 
school sonctine between 1971 and 1976 instead of in 1986. 

fone is. Linc ll.ninus@iime ws. 

line 14, Line 1 plus dine 7, 

Eijoel>, Line + plus Jame, 

fine wlo. Linc 5 plus dime. 

fimesi7, line 15 minus Jame iG, 

Linc 18. In the 1952-53 Statistical Abstract, India, 
page 100 and 132 the direct cost per student in all schools is 
computed to be Rs.40.6. For those under "Internediate" it is 
computed at Rs.30.6 por student. Coale and Hoover cite (p.249) 
cost ostinetes as of 1950 fron a Report of the Committce on Ways 
anc. Means of Finoncin;; Educational Development as: Current | 
expenditure, net of depreciation anc intcrost) as Rs.31.5 per 


student per year; cost of teacher training at Rs.30 per pupil; 


= Bete 


anc expenditure on constructicn as Rs.32.5 per pupil. These 
dast two may mean "per accitional pupil's: tut there must also 

be teacher replacement and building repairs, cte. Thorofore 

an in-between estimate of Rs.40 per student per year cirect 
expenses has becn assunccd, 

Line 19. lino 4 of Table A7.2.6 tincs linc 18. 

ATe2e7e¢2 Conclusicns on Schooling’ 

(1) Excess students, age 6-14, over those required for 
a stable population of 430 millions are estimated to amount to 
0.8 miliionsimoor, 30.2 nilliona ited 7oe,and 120.3 nilltene 
in 1986. The circct cost at Rs.40 per student per ycar rises 
fron ao negligible anount in 1961 to Re.4.8 billion in 1986, 
if the pace of adcitional schooling for the actual stucents and 
the required stucents were to be the sane. 

(2) Although we are disregarding costs for older students, 
it should be notec that by 1966 there would be an excess of one 
million stucents age 12-14 in school and by 1986, this cxcess 
would amount to 35.7 Pie itonss If anything like the present 
(1959) proportion of those prepared for "Intermediates" ond BA. 
and B.Sc. were to be continued the additional cost of higher 
education would be stuponcous. 

(3) The sresent valuc of the annual direct costs of 
cducation of excess stucents as of 1961, riscs from a ner ligibdle 
amount in 1961 to a maximum of Rs.1.4 billion in 1981 anc 1986. 
This, it should he notec, implics relatively little inprovement 


in guality of education over 1951-52, & Circct. cost of Rs.40 


Bs TRIG be 
per stucent per ycar equals $8.40 at Rs.476 per dollar. In 
1954, the lowest current expenditure per fulltime cay school, 
elementary anc secondary, in the United States was $122.60 for 
Mississippi and the averaze for Continental United Statcs was 
$264.76 (Statistical Abstract of tho U.S., 1957, Table 143). 
These values are respectively nearly 15 times and nearly 32 
times those assumed for India. It is highly wnlikely that such 
a diffcrence is justifiable assuming equal quality of education. 
If te-chors salaries are taken at about 60% of total expencitures 
and if there are 30 students per teacher this implics a teacher's 
salary slightly over $150 per year or about 4% of the United 
States average in 1954 (Ibid, Table 142). This is not a favorable 
comparison with the belief expressed by Indians who have travelled 
in the United States that in services, such as tipping and hair- 
euts, a rupee (21 cents) in India cquals $1.00 in the U.S.A. 
47.2.8 Housing the Excess Population. 
A7.2e8el The general approach to housing must be different from 
those presented previously. The idea is that one new house must 
be built for every newly marricd woman from the excess popula- 
tion already established, including any newly narried daughter 
to such a woman. Because hcusing costs are vastly cifferent in 
urban areas, estinates will be nade separately for 


rural and 


i Wyo my sy poo 
urban and rural women on the assumptions that total urban popula 


tion follows the currently believed increase of 4 percent per year 
and that marriage and birth rates by age are the same in rural 


. s i : ¥ sa , 5 . my 19 ‘ 
and urban communities. Obviously these are cruce assunptions; 


TF ee Te a ee a ee . oe ” 
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cut they will satisfy the gencral condition of eciving some idea 
of the present value in 1961 of costs of such future housing for 
the excess population over that requirec to naintain stability 
at 430 millions. 

A7.2e8e2 Table A7.2.8.2 summarizes the results required for the 
stucy; but the methodclozy follows in cotail instead of accing 
worksheet tables. 

Tine 1. Fron Table A7.2.4.2 were obtained the excess 
females aged 0-4, 5-9, and 10-14 for the years 1961 to 1986. 
Sone of these would enter the child bearing period, supposedly 
starting at azo 15, before 1986, From Coale and Hoover's Table 
3, females, survivorship raticswere obtained for each specific 
group. or example, those 0-4 in 1961 would 15-19 in 1976; 
20-24 in 19813; and 25-29 in 1986. The appropriate survivor 
ratios wore computed and applicd, item by item, to tthe pertinent 
values in Table A7.2.4.2. These yielded a table of those 15-19 
in 1966, 15-24 in 1971, 15-29 in 1976, 15-34 in 1981, and 15-39 
in 1986. The valucs were summed at each point to obtain the 
figures in line l. 

Line 2. Fron a combination of cata from the National 
Saket Survey's "Couple Fertility", Table 5.5 and the percentage 
narricd by broad ave groups in Table 14 of tho Statistical 
Abstract of 1953-54, the following percentage of married wonen 
worse agsumcd: 15-19: 65.6; 20-24: 96.2; 25-29: 92463.-30=34:3 8542; 
ond 35=39: 04.0. The decline in the later years is attributatle 


. w scl ) & ey. a i 
to increasing widowhood and the custom of wicows note to remarry. 


Toble 1:7,28.2, 
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Itcm 1966 


Millions of first gencration cxecss females, 
age ey ang 39 3.0 


-illions of first goneration newly merricd 
execss fomelcs 220 


itillions of sccond gcneration excess fomeles, 
age 15 - 24 


Costs of Housing Exccss Population, 1966 to 1986, 


We arian 
1971 1976 
Ll aha 

6.2.0 ee 


lijllions of sccond generstion newly morried excess fcemelcs 


iillions of new execss houscholds estcblished ZnO 
Iiillions of new excess rurel houscholds estebl, 15 
Millions of new excess urben houscholds estebl. Oo 


Current cost of rurcl excess houses in Rs, 
Brtiion ct Rs. .450 On? 


Current cost of urben excess houses in Rs. 
billion at Rs. 5,000 Zed 


Current cost of totel new excess houses in 
Rs. billions Bae 


Plen centered annucl cost of excess houses in is, 
billion plan period ending 0.6 


Present velue, 1961, of annual cost of excess 
houscs in Rs, billion 0.5 


Present veluc, 1961 of total cost of excess houses 


in Rs, billions, per plen period 208 


Sources end explanation given in text. 
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These marriage percentages were applied item by item, to the 
excess females obtained for line l. The values were summed 
without double counting. For example, it was estimated that 
of 3.1 million excess fomales, age 10-14 in 1961, 3.0 million 
would survive to 1966, when they would be age 15-19, Of these 
20 million would be-marricd in 1966. Of the 2¢9 million who 
survived until 1971, 2.2 million would be marricd, For i9tas 
only the additional 0.8 million wore included in linc Qe 

’ Lines 3 and 4. Tho 3.0 million women aged 15-19 in 1966 
would presumably produce 0.6 million children in 1966. By 1981, 
the female second generation excess children would be in the 
Bidboaring age, if they survived. To obtain the cstimatcd 
number . born, Coale and Hoover's crude birth rate for 1966 
of 40.9 per 1,000 was applicd to their total population valuc of 
473 millions. The ratio of the surviving females, aged 15-19 in 

births 

1981 was applicd to 0.6 million cxcess/in 1961 to estimate 
the second=generation feriales aged 15-19 in 1981 who survivad. 
Of these, 65.6 percent were assumed to be married. These are 
the second generation excess married women. Their survivors and 
+h~ married females xgc 20-24 were then computed for 1986 and 
the additionally marricd ones only were counted. Then the 
procedure was started again for those women aged 15-19 in 1971 
who would have surviving female children aged 15-19 in 1986. 
Linc 3 ig nade up of onc value for 1981 and the sum of two 


vyalucs for 1986. Linc 4 is the corresponding nunber newly narricd. 


linc 5. Line 2 plus line 4. 


lines 6 and 7 Fron Pitamber Pant's "Certain Dinensional 


iO x 

Hypotheses concerning the Third Five Year Plan", an cstimatec 
of 340 million rural population is nade for 1961. This lcaves 
89.9 million urban. The Planning Commission is currently ane 
ing an increase of 4 percent per year in the urban population. 
The urban population was therefore projected at the 4 percent 
rate until 1986. The rural population was taken as the difference 
between the urban population and the total given on line 1, Table 
AT.2.4,2, The resulting percentage rural and urban were finally 
applicd to linc 5 to obtain lincs 6 and 7. 

Lines 8 and 9. In Pitamber Pant's paper (ibid) the estinat~ 
ed cost of rurel housing per unit is given as Rs,.400-500, For 
urban, the value is given as Rs.5,000. 

Linc 10. Line 8 plus line 9. 

linc ll. The arithnetic means of the end points of plan 
periods from line 10. 

line 12. One-fifth of line ll. 
Lino 13. The itons of line 12 times, respectively (1.05) 


oa, etc. 


line 14. lIdne 13times 5. 
A.7.208e3- Conclusions. 
(1) By 1986, it is estimated that 57.8 million new house- 


holds will be forned from narriages of excess children produced 


in the period and fron the marriages of the daughters of these 
excess children. 


(2) The ostinatcd cost of the 57.8 million excess houses 


required for these houscholds is Rs.100.1 billion with o presont 
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value in 1961 of Rs.45.2 billion or 36% of the estimated 1961 
Indian national incone. 

(3) The present valuc in 1961 of futuro annual costs per 
plan period increases as one goes from the plan period 1961-66 
to 1981-86. Sone of this increase is attributable to tho fact 
that the second gencration of excess married fomales has started 
to appear by the plan period 1976-1981. 
A.7.2.9. Summary Statement of Costs af Excess Children While 
They are Under Age 15, Excluding Housing, India, 1961-86. (Sce 


Table A7.2.9). 


Table A7.2.96 
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Under Age 15, Excluding Housing, 19€61-19°6¢ 


3 
C+H 
#3 
A(le2t5 Act. Aet, 
Actual Baelte Births 
n= Pope per in 
fer Mills, 1,900 Mills. 
Met 429.9% 41.9% SO 
162 439.8 Bele: hore 
1963 449.8 765 18.7 
1964 459.7 ike 3 19.0 
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a Uninterpolated values. 
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Computation of Present Value, 1961, of Costs of Excess Children 
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1. Excess neans thc oxcess over the required number to stabilize 
the population at the anticipated 1961 value of 430 millions. 

Those arc real excesses because additions to the future labor supply 
aro classificd in the plans as burdens, not assets to the cconcny. 

Tet, ft is assunccd that birth ratcs are naintained at their 
age specific valucs for 1951, resulting in crud¢ birth rates per 
1,000 varying fron 41.9 in 1961 to 40.0 in 1976 and thereafter. 

1.2. It is assuncc that the expectation of life at birth 
inereases from 43.4 ycars in 1961 to 52.3 years in 1981 and there= 
after resulting in the crop of birth rates required for stability 
fron 23.0 per 1,000 in 1961 to 19.1 per 1,000 in 1981 and there= 
after. 

9, In the 26 yoars fron 1961 to 1986, the anticipated births 

arc 615 millions, the required births for stability arc 228 nillions 
and the excess births are thus 387 nillions, rising fron 8.1 nillions 
in 1961 to 23.2 millions in 1986. 

3. Tho following arc taken to be the private and/or public costs 
of raising a child to age 15, assuming that he or she lives, and, 


in accorcance with the constitutional Directive, he or she gocs 


to school from ace 6 threuvth age 14, 


3,1 Foods age 0-9: Rse84.9 per yoar. 
age 10-14:Rs.170.0 per year. 


3.2 Schooling Circet costs: ace 6-14: Rs.40 per ycar. 


3.3 Clothing: age 0-5: Rs.2 per yoate 
og 6nL4e neeneepes YOOts 


f 
Cst5 


3.4 Medical expenses? age 0-14: Rs.3 per yours 
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3-5 Total expenses per year: ogo 065: Rs, 89.5 
age 6—9: Rs.152.5 
age 10-14:Rs.238.0 
3-6 The costs for any child at birth are tho costs in- 

curred in a given year tincs tho probability that the child 
survived to that year tincs the discount factor, (1,05), 
where n is the nunbor of years fron ages (0 plus 0.5) to (x plus 
0.5). The sun of these present valucs for ares 0.5 to 14.5 is 
taken to be the present value of raising a child fron age zero 
to age 15, It amounts to Rs.1,368 per child. 
4, Tho current est of having excess children is the present 
value of raising a child to age 15 tincs the number of excess 
children born in a given year. The sun of such current costs, 
1961 to 1986, is estinate:’ to be Rs.530 billions, rising fron 
Rs.ll.1 billions in 1961 to Rs.31.7 billions in 1986. The present 
valuc, 1961, of the total costs of these 387 million cxcess children 
is Rs.275 billion, or 220 percent of the anticipated Indian National 
incone in 1961 of Rs.125 billion. The present valuc in 1961 of 
costs of exccss children starts with Rsll.1 billion for those born 
in 1961, rises to a maximum of Rs.11.2 billions for 1962 to 1964, 
and declines cracually to Rs.9.6 billions for the 1961 cost of the 
execss born in 1986. The 1961 cost of excess children born in 1961 
The 1961 cost of excess children born 


is Rs.1,368 per excess birth. 


in 1986 is Rs.405 per cxcess birth. 


> * wen 7. 4 2 val cf @ 
5, The age specific birth rates assunca to have prevailed in 1951 
and continucd to 1986 imply an average generation of 27 years and 


5.433 births curing their lifctime per 1,000 women entering the 


ete fp 
chile bearing age of 15. Of 2.050 chilcren born under the 
ultinate life table of 1981, 838 of then would be fomales who 
would attain age 15 and be potential producers of 4,533 children. 
The prevention of the birth of onc child, on the average, therc- 
fore, implies the prevention of 2.22 chileren in tho lator eenera= 
tion. If the present valuc of the cost of a birth, and an averare 
of 2.22 apnear 27 ycars lator per cxecss child born, then the 
present valuc in 1961 of raising one excess child to age 15, if he 
lives, plus the costs of raising an averare sct of his descendants 
in the incefinite future is Rs.3,374. The cost in 1961, therefore, 
of having 8.1 million excess chilcren born in 1961 is Rs.27 billions, 
of which 40 percent is for births of that year, and 65 percent is 
the cost of those births plus their children. 
6. The tragedy is that few people will consider those as real 
costs in 1961. If they are so considered, notice that if Rs.1,000 
were spent to prevent cach excess birth anc the remainder were 
saved and invested, there would be available Rs.19.2 billion in 
1961 alone for such investment or over 15 percent of the national 


income. Such oxcess children are a luxury that India cannot afford. 
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ArFeNDIX 8 


Summary 


48.1 It is believed that the preceding appendices have given evi- 
dence of the following pertinent statements: 
(1) Factors operating at present indicate, unless they are 
deliberately interfered with, a rise in the total populaticn 
from 362 millions in 1951 +. 480 millions in 1966 te 7186 
millions in 1986. The accelerati n in such popul..tion’ growth” 
is exclusively attributahle t> a declining death rate. 
(2) With such a population growth, the percentage f the 
population in the working ages my be expected to decline from 
59 in 1951 t» 56 in 1966 t) 54 in 1986. The percentage of 
persons in the dependent ages t> those in the working ages 
of 15 to 64 is therefore expected t» increase from 69 in 1951 
to 79 in 1966 to 86 in 1986, This is a heavy and increasing 
burden .f dependency, which c ntrasts markedly with values 
under 50 for many developed countries, it als» contrasts 
greatly with the 53% value that would eventually be arrived 
at if the life table assumed for 1981 were t> persist together 
with a population stabilized at a particular size. 
(3) wost of this dependency is derived from children under 
age 15, who are expected bt» increase fr.m 136 million in 1951 
to 198 million in 1966 t. 334 million in 1986. Thus from 1951 
t» 1966 it is expected that 53% of the total increase will be 


from such children, 4nd in 1966 t» 1986, it is expected that 


they will comprise 44 of the total increase, 


ey 
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(4) The main 24m of Indian pleming is t double the real 
per capita ins me from 1961451981. If India is successful 
in attaining < gozl of fis, 125 billion national ine-se in 
1961 fr the expected 430 million people, this means a per 
capita incme £ about iis, 290. At e-nstent prices, with a 
population f 691 millions in 1981, this implies 2 national © : 
inemme of us. 402 billim by 1981 or = t-t21 increase of 222 
and 4n average increase in nation2zl inewe 2t eonstent prices 
of 6.0% per yezr, The en rmity of this problen may be judged 
from the fact thet the gross nationzl product of the United 
States increased nly 121% in the 27 yeers from 1929 to 1916 
in e-nstant dollars, during which time the per capita share 
of the gross national product increased only 60%. (Stat. 
Abst. of the U.S., 1957, Tables 360 ani 362,) 

(5) One should not believe th=t it is necessarily ecesier to 
generate an accelerating nati m2l inc-me if one starts at a 
low per capita rather than 2 high per capita level. That de- 
pends °n the balance °f Jand, lebor, capital, and managerial 
skill. Of these fur c-mponents, aprr-xim tely 30 countries 
have less 2reble lend per person than India, am-ng which «ere 
some countries with very high per cepit-. income. Althwgh the 
adverse, the real problem is the excess of 


land factor is 


labor relative t» capitel and managerial skill. The result is 


low output per worker, ‘ven though wages are among the world's 


lowest, productivity is so low th-t initia is having trouble 
: g 


competing in the >srld's markets because of high prices even 


% 
& 
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in its specialty lines of textiles and jute manufactures, 

in 1956, the value added per total 2 mly Rs. 2,130 
(p47) for cotton textiles and 8s. 1,420 (#298) for jute tex- 
tiles (ritamber Pant: Uccupati nal Pattern in Manufacturing 
Industries, GOI, India, 1959, Table T5.15). The great bottle- 
necks in India are managerial skill, which may be improved 
relatively n> matter what happens t. the populetion, and lack 
of capital per worker, the improvement of which depends >n 
what happens t» the population. 

(6) The Flens esnsider the successive increases in the labor 
force as burdens to» be met, not assets to the economy. If 
children under age 15, greater than those required t main- 
tain:a stable population of 430 millions, are considered ex- 
cess, it is estimated that there will be 387 million excess 
births between 1961 and 1986, rising from 8.1 millions ex- 
cess in 1961 t> 23.2 millions excess in 1986, It is further 
estimated that, at birth, the 4verage present value at 5% 

of raising a child t» age 15 is Rs. 1,368 (9287) for food, 
schooling, clothing, and medical expenses. For the 8,1 
milli n excess born in 1961 alone, the present value >f these 
costs 18 ks. 11.1 billions or about 9% of the anticipated 
national income. If iis, 500 on the average were spent to 


prevent these 8.1 milli mn excess children, there would be a 


direct saving t» the economy >of ks. 7.0 billion. furthermore, 


the Ks. 500 sf expense, sf it contained primarily a payment 


t> individuals, might be 1 


argely recoverable for development expense. 
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Peet only d> these excess children divert economic effort 
t. their maintenance until they reach age 15, but also they 
themselves will require capital t. maintain themselves at 
average living standards when they attain labor force age. 

(8) It is evident that t. attain the goal of doubling the 
real per capita income from 1961 t» 1981, the denominator 

of the r-tio, namely population, is actually a more eritical 
Weigert or India than is the numerator, i.e., national ineome, 
the nation21 income is produced mostly by persons »f labor 
force age. The higher their proportion t> the total, other 
things being equal, the greater the per capita income, But 
the output of these workers is dependent °n the previ>us sav- 
ings and investment pattern. With the present and anticipated 
higher dependency r@ti>s, nt only is it harder t»> get the 
absolute amount of savings required fr additional capital 

Fe: worker; but als» a large portion of those savings must be 
diverted t » otherwise unnecessary irrigation and fertilizer 
development for more food, to school and hospital development, 
and t> housing for the additional excess population. The net 
result ia that a lower total n¢tional income may be expeoved 
with high fertility than with low fertility and one may expect 
3 deceleration in the increase -f per capita income rather phan 
an acceleration. (For an analysis using en econometris model, 
he Coale and Hoover, Chapter XVII.) 

(9) It may be appropriate t» end this summ-ry with a brief 


\ 


note on the meaning -f an optimum population, even th ough 


} 
WW 
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no attemps t. establish the ptimum for India has been made 
here. The mly idea expressed in these appendices pertinent 
to “optimum has boon “2 slow that India had surpassed it 
by 1951. 

“ 

It is evident that optimum may be eonsidered from many 
Points of view. The peimun populatim for producing a 
specified number 5¢ geniuses may differ from the optimum 
population to provide 4accecle privacy and contemplation, 
Nevertheless, there appear +) be certain oorntn elements 
duminating such various parts of the world today as the 
United States, India, the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
most .f africa and Latin America, Whether mne likes it or 
not, the dominant aim seems t. be to inerease simultaneously 
real per capita income and leisure time, Leisure time is 
taken in the broad sense >7f time left over after producing 
basic necessities. fir many parts of the world, it means 
diverting children from the labor force to the school. 

‘For others, it means less hours of work per year. Now the 


iii Populcdc:.cn must therefore contain at 


+ 
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gadea of an 
least two elements: (1) fur the foreseeable future there 


mist be a population not exceeding that which pernits an 
increase in both real per capita income and leisure time. 
(2) The copulation, t» be within optimum limits, must not 
be so large that a target of real per capita income and leisure 


time decired by the group: and already attained hy another 


Pt up cannot be expected t» be met, although it could have 
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been met with a smaller population. In essence, this means 
that it is n+ enugh merely ty progress; the society mst 
be able to progress sufficiently t» meet targets that it is 
convinced are rezs nable, It is believed that India can 
progress even if there is no population control; but we be- 
lieve that the population is already s. large that it is um 
likely that the targets of real per capita income and leisure 
time already attained by many countries can be attained by 
India at any reasonable future date unless there is drastic 
population control. It is further believed that, in accord— 
ance with the idea of "rising expectations," India's goals, 
among others, should be an educated population with a life 
expectancy of 65 t» 70 years at birth, average daily con- 
sumption Jf 3,000 calvries of wholesome food and a varied 
diet with sufficient additional amenities such that India 

is not thought of nor do indians consider themselves te be 
among the world's underprivileged people. Now it may truth- 
fully be said: "if yo. want to see misery, go to India." 
This must be changed; but hw it can be changed much with- 


sut strict population cntrol, is not apparent. 


APFSNDIK 9 


The Government of India and Family Flanning 


49.1 « brief partial history of the activities of the Govern- 
ment of India in family Plannin; follows, teken from "Family 
Planning in India, 4 Review of the Progress in Family Planning 
Programme April 1956 - November 1958", by the Ministry of Health, 
Government of India, New Uelhi. Page references are to this 
document: 
1,1 The Government of India appointed the Planning Com- 
mission in March, 1950, p.3. 
1.2 On april 11, 1951, the Panel of Health Programmes 2f the 
Planning Commission appointed a committee t» report on popu- 
ene growth and family planning. p.3, 
1.3 a Femily Planning Cell was established in the Director- 
ate General of Health Services in april, 1952. Pp. 6, 
1.4 On December 7, 1952, the Planning Commission recommended a 
program for family limitation and populatin control and 
Rs. 6.5 millions were provided for it. 
1,5 On May 6, 1953, the Family Planning fesearch and Programmes 


Committee was appointed to tmake recoumendations to the Govern- 


ment vf India regarding research schemes and experimental and 


Shear programms relating to family planning t~ be adopted and © 


the nature 2nd amount of 2ssistance, if any, to be given to 


existing voluntary organizations in the field >of family plan- 


ning after 4 review of their present activities." p.4, 


es as 


1.6 «a Grants Committee wis appointed on May 28, 1954. The 
pattern of financial assistance approved by the Government of 
india was adopted, calling for 100% payment by the Center for non- 
recurring expenses and a sliding scale beginning at 100% and de- 
clining gradually to 33-1/3% of recurring expenditure after 

23 years. p.6. | 

1.7 «an Officer on Special Duty was appointed on June 25, 1955 
to start a training center. p.6. 

1.8 During the First Five Year Plan, the Central Government 
spent Rs. 1,582 thousand on the programme. Grants-in-aid were 
given to fifteen State Governments, eight Local Bodies and 
thirty-five Voluntary Organizations. The number of clinics 
opened was 147 (21 rural and 126 urban) of which 86 were by 
State Governments. p.6. 

1.9 The Central Family Planning Board was formed September 1, 
1956 with the Binvster of Health as Chairman. a Standing Com- 
mittee of this Board was formed -n January 2, 1957 with the 
Secretary, winistry of Health as Chairman, pp.9,10. 

1,10 By the end .f 1958, Family Planning Boards had been formed 
in the States of andhra Fradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, 
viadhya Pradesh, Madras, vysore, Urissa, cunjab, ha jasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, and West Bengal; i.e., all States but Jamm and 


Kashmir. Family Planning Officers had been appointed in 


andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Smbay, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, Punjab, 
{ ¢ 


Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, @nd West Bengal; i.e., all States 


: aime ) 5 i and s s 
but assam, Jammie, and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, ana Orissa 
fi 
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e eeaceer of Family Planning had been appointed in the 

Central Directorate Gcneral of Health Services, reporting t> 
the Director General. Dulko 

1.11 The provision in the Second Plan was Hs. LO milijgon=ac 

the Centre and Hs. 9.7 million in the States. The tentative 
alloc.tions were in iuupees thousands: Service: 37,3258 
Training: 1,575; siducation: 5,000; and Research: 5,000. 

the goal was to have 2,000 rurel ics ard 500 urben clinics 
in operation by 1961. pp.10,11. Actually, by the beginning 

of 1959, 822 clinics had been opened of which 47 were Local Body, 
103 were Voluntary Organization, 2nd 672 were State clinics. 
p.l6. Treining Centres had been established and 2,121 persons 
had been trained during this part 2f the Second Plan in addi- 
tion to 67 during the First Plan. Of these 2,121, 943 were 
doctors, 287 were health visitors, 251 were social workers, and 
64.0 were" others. " p.18. Posters, pamphlets, and folders had 
been distributed widely, radio programs had been broadcast and 
considerable research had been carried out on contraceptives, 
including oral contraceptives. pp.20,2l. active participation 
had been obtained from the Ministries of Information and Broad- 
casting, Labour and Employment, Home #ffcirs, Defence, Com- 
merce and Industry, and Education and from such groups as the 
All Indiz Women's Conference, the indian Medical Association, 
the Indian Red Cross Society, the Press, the Medical Council 

of India, the Indian Nursing Council, the Indian Council for 
el tors, and the Family Planning association of India. 


pp.e2e-25. 
” 


-~i, - 


AJ.2 There is no doubt of the general, although not universal sup- 


fee is progran of family planning. The following excerpt 
is taken from the Proceedings of the second Family Plan Board Meet- 
ing, May 25, 1957: 
"Inaugurating the meeting the Prime Were ss (Mr. Nehru) 

(said) ‘whether it is from the political, economic, or social 

point of view, all these problems drive us to the con- 

clusion that we must take up this question of family plan- 

ning and press it forward with vigour and intelligence. 

To make family planni:g a success, the message should 

reach the average peasant or worker in India,'" 
From the Froceedings of the Meeting of the Central Family Planning 
Board held February 15 and 17, 1959, it is noted that mr, Karmarkar, 
Chairman of the Board and Minister >of Health "informed the members 
that the General Body meeting of the Congress Party with the Frime 
Minister presiding, on the 20th December 1958 had recommended to 
the Government 'to intensify their efforts towards the propagation 
ot family planning and to provide facilities including surgical 
facilities (for voluntary sterilizations) free of charge.' He 
(ur, Karmarkar) added that the Government would be guided by these 
recommendations." 
A9.3 Table 49.3 contains information assembled primarily from 
"Family Planning in India" cited in A9.1. All 


Appendices D « F of 


states and centrally administered territories are included in the 


table. It indicates the widespread acceptance 4nd participation 


in the scheme, It is interesting to note that although the Plan 
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for 1961 was only about one-third fulfilled by 1961, nevertheless 
the number of urben clinics established by 1958 already exceeded 
the goal for 1961 in «assain, Biher, madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh, ani Manipur, .ndamans was the only unit without 
a clinic by 1458. 

It should be noted too that the population data are taken from 
this particular source, and they are not necessarily consistent with 
the estimtes given in appendix 2, 

If one concentrates attention on tne fourteen states, it should 
be noted that six vf them have at least one clinic in every district 
in the state. Assam, vammu and Kashmir, Uttar Fradesh, and West 
Bengal appeared to have the least widespread distribution through- 


out their states, 


Ly ee 


Table 49.3. Selected Data on Family Planning in india by States, November 30, 1958 


lions of 
Bstime imeted Population 


No, of Family Planning Clinics 
Pe ss: To 


Andhra Pradesh 


a Pb ) 
apSsall a0eS = 9.8) (OS 61 58 3 Se 7 aes 
Bihar Biel 38.7 SiMe 3s . 252 ° 21 chee Ly ode 
Bombay B4e8 39.8 TSG ees 232 109. eee 3 
Jamm & Kasemir hel® 3.9% 0, See a0 2 6 Ages 1 oie 
Kerala iie8 13.8 eee 92 78 1h Sees) fae 
Madhya Pradesh el 2h.2 “Bebe: = 154. 25° ee te 
Madras B31. ..25.1.) Beem «152 «59° ee fk 
_ Mysore eet Lleyn 130 96 34. FOR eee 19 oe 
Orissa Toe. Ly. 7 eee 98 ,. > Saat 19 oe 
Punjab 0763 13.9 (Goer SG 2, Re Se 
Rajasthan eel). » dle 5 eae 109 86 23. Soaeoeews 26926 
Uttar Fradesh 6556 AIL woe 14,35 366 69 “60nmegeenc 51 oo 
West Bengal 28,8 22.0 | bebe? 12h - AD (eee oe 
Delhi 263 0:7. ae 13 2 ll Gg 30. > 1 ee 
Himachal Pradesh ee Lie 7 6 nf ) @) 7 5 5 
Manipur O60 0,6 “ogo 5 h, z 2 0 2 1 1 
Tripura 0.8 0.7 “20a rate , . 1 ee ee 
Pondicherry OG 0.37 (Gris 3 fe us 1 0 1 1 ‘E 
andamans O.4* 0.3% Oa 3 2 a @ 0 @) if @) 
Total 399.1 329.9 69.2 2,500 2,000 500 822 494 328 328 268 


* istimated from planned units relative to population. 
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Appencix 10, Present Effectiveness of Fanily Planning Prograns 
in India. 


Al0.1 Effectiveness must be neasured against, goals. If the 
goal is to have a population stabilized at about 430 millions, 

it has already been shown that about 8.1 million births anong 
those expected in 1961 will be excess. In the Census of India, 
1951, Part 1l-A-Report, the Registrar-General, Mr. R. A. Gopala- 
swamni defined "improvident maternity" for India as a "child- 
birth occurringto a mother who has already given birth to three 
or more children, of whom at least one is alive." (p.217). He 
goes on to say "Out of every 40 births which occur among every 
1,000 people in the course of one year, 17 births are of this 
(improvident) nature." With 430 nillion people in India in 1961, 
the Reristrar-Gencral's estimate would imply 17.2 million births 
of which 7.3 million would be classified as improvicent. At the 
6th mecting of the Central Family Planning Board, held February 
15 and 17, 1959, the proceedings report Mr. Gopalaswani (no longer 


Registrar-General) as follows: 
"Strongly advocating voluntary sterilization, he added that 


the future plan must promise definite results which should be 


fensible within a certain time.....He estinated that in a comnu- 


nity of 1,000 persons there would be 180 marricd couples in the 


child bearing stage of their mnarricd life, smong then 70 couples 


in the age group of 25 to 34 and if every narriec. couple decided 
co * © a 


to have cither a vasectony or salpingectony at sone stave in the 


be squirineg sterilization would 
10 year period, tho annual nunber requiriny 


s — a s a a 
be seven. He stated that ho was not against mechanical anc 


tive appliances which could be used by 10 to 


chenical contracep 


o 


BS 
15% of the population; but he was convinced that 85% would 
require sterilization." For 430 million people, this implies 
30.1 million couples age 25 to 34, onc-seventh of whon are 
4.3 million couples and 85% of these would be 3.7 million 
vasectonics or salpingectomics every year. This geons incon- 
sistent with his previous figure inplying 7.3 million improvi- 
cent birth; but it must be remembered that there would be a 
tremendous back-log in 1961. ee 3.7 million annual steriliza- 
ticn would be appropriate if the program had started 10 years 
before with nearly the same magnitude. At any cvent, these 
values show that effectiveness requires recuctions numbering in 
the millions. To get evidence at about the 0.99 probability level 
of a drop in the true birth rate from 40 por 1,000 to 39 per 1,000 


in the absence of nearly conplete registration requires a sample 
e 


taken at random with gocd reporting of over 220,000. Under the 


conditions of data collecting in Incia, therefore, it is vory 


difficult to get good evidence of what is happening to the birth 


rate except from samples taken uncer about the sane concitions 


that reveal fairly markec changes. Such samples are not available. 


Al0.2 In 1951, the Indian birth rate quoted in the D cmeogra phic 


Year Book was 24.9 per 1,000. According to S. P. Jain, Census 


Actuary in Annexure II, Part I, page 14+ of Part 1-B of Volune 


I of the Consus of India, 1951, the registered birth rate 1941- 


1950 was 28 per 1,000; but his cstinated birth rate, 1941-1950, 


is 39.9 por 1,000. Goale and Hoover's estimated value for 1951 
was 4362 per 1,000, anc. according to their high projection, which 


fed = es 
assumes mo change in age~specifie birth rates, the intermediate 
value between 1956 and 1961 woule be 42,4 per 1,000, The first 
comparison to be nade is between Jain's cstinated birth rate for 
sone states in 1951 and tho birth rates obtaincd fron the first 
sub-round of the 14th round of the National Sample Survey by 
states. This involves two complications: (1) In 1956 many 
state boundaries were changec radiddlly,and (2) there is evicenec 
from the data of the National Sample Survey of understatencnt of 
births in the prececing yoar. In Table Al0.2, ono may find how 
the 1951 and 1958 states have been cquated as well as possible. 
Two values are also given for the National Sample Survey birthrates 
which should be centerec as of about February 1, 1958. These two 
valucs arc the reported valucs based on the reported data and the 
adjusted valucs. Since the data were reportec as "sirth rate last 
1 


yoar" and "birth rate yoar before last", tho adjustment was based 


on the assumption that there was 100% reporting of births during 
tho three nonths prior to the survey and that there was a lincar 
Cecline prior to those three months such that the line passed 


through the properly centered reported valucs for last year and 


the year before last. The adjustment therefore involves adding 


to the last ycar voluc one-quarter of the difference between the 

last year value and that of the year bofore last. Tho assumption 

is, of course, that curing the two year period, the birth rate cid 
a = - 


. indi lg. | 1 mained constant. The 
not rise, as the data indicated, but it re 


cormplcte census of 416 villages 
aoctirege * 


7 
’ 


: h ‘) Mi 
probability sample is basec on 


P pe ea “ ylation, in which caso, it 
unless thc village hac over 1,000 poj ; 


was sefmented and a porticn less than 1,000 was taken at randon. 
It must be remembered that Jain's date refer to urban and rural 
populetion, the NSS to rural only. Later it will be shown that 
there is no ovicence that urban birth ratos fall below rural. 

Certainly the results shown in Table A10.2 Give no evidence 
of a declining birth ratc for India in general. One nay question 
why the contiruous states of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh appear fron 
the data to have changed fairly markedly in opposite dircetions. 
We co not, know whether or not the shift really existed. 

Without question these arc the best cata we have for any 
detailed comparisons. It is coubtful, under the uncertaintics 
Boe both Coale and Hoover's cstinates and the adcjustnent factor 
that assuncs only a 5.6% recall lapse for India as 2 whole that 
one shoul¢ say that there is a real difference between Coale ane 
Hoover's cstinate of about 42.4 per 1,000 and the adjusted values 
of 41.1 per 1,000, In any event this value is higher than Jain's 


estinate of 39.9 for 1951. The Indian Statistical Institute has 


not as yet released any studics on recall lapse for the 14th round; 


tut it is hoped that they will. 
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Table -10.2, he Census -etuary's Estinctog 


Senple Survey's Reported 
a 1958 for India by States, 


Birth Retes for 1951 end The Netionel 
ond .djusted Birth Rates as of February i, 


(Rates por 1,000) 


oS of 1958 


ustimeate 
; gre) IAS iW e 
Ustinate 
/1951 States Pees; S t a teas Reside 
por- jus= 
: ted ted 
Jamma India, including Jammu 
< and Kashmir 38.9 208 
Bornvinca States Stated groups starred 7 
listed below babeiow- 36.5 37.2. 39,0 une eos 
“ Jemma and Kashmir 29.1 30a 
Majed (wt. 7) end *Punjab, Delhi, and 
Delhi (wt. 1) Himachal Pradesh 4153 40.3 42,2 ee mnie 
Rajasthan 1366) bee 
UWetar Predesh =~ *Uttar Pradesh : 35.9 46.1 49.1 128 137 
Madhya Pradesh *Medhye Pradesh 39.9 142.4 43,9 mGeeeD 
Biher “Bihar 19.9 33.2 35.2 nee 
: Orissa 40.8 Zoe2 
West Bengal “lest Bengal 27.0 30.6 32, ceo 
.ssam %issam, ilenipur, end Tripure 37.2 36.6 39-1 98 105 
undhre Pradesh 32.2 33.0 
Meares *Moadras 29el 30.9 33-4 106 a Be 
i 2 102 107 
Travancore - Cochin *Kerale 36.6 37.2 3902 
Bombay | 
Mysore 40.9 43.8 


0 Intion. These states comprise 67% 
*Viei ghted in accordance with 1951 States population : 


la 4 a a ~SSOM-. 
of the 1951 population, excluding Jemm and Kashnir ane pay 


ae 
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A10.3 In addition to the data cited above based on int. 


nary results from the Ist subround, data are now (August 1959) 
available on birth rates fron the first four subrounds by region, 
but not by state. Table Al0.3 g¢ivos the results. The total of 
1,744 villages probably anount to a total sample of not far fron 
900,000 persons. In each subround, the villages are equally 
Civiced among the two subsamples. If the estimate of 5.6% 
omissions because of recall lapse is correct, the all India 
result would be a birth rate of 41.0 per 1,000, almost identical 
with that obtained in A10.2 (But this coincidence does not nake 
thom eorrect!). If the omissions are 10%, as they aprear to have 
been in other good, checked surveys in India, the birth rate would 
be 43 per 1,000. In either event, there is no evidence of a signi- 
ficant drop since 1951. It may be observed that most subround 3 
values are lower than those of othcr subrounds. In subrounds 1 
and 2, questions wore asked about births for cach wonan in the 
household who was a "usual resident". In subrounds 3 and 4, the 
questions wore asked about all usual residents collectively. We 
do not yet know whether this change really increased the omission 


rate in subround 3. Nor do we know why all but 2 of the 10 sample 


valucs in the fourth subround execeded both of the corresponding 


sample valucs for the sane rogion in the 3rd subround. 


A10.4 One other bit of eunulative ovicence is available from the 


National Sample Survey. Consistent values of over 40 percent of 


the population are appearing at ages under 15. Yot it is in these 


ages that one would expect the ereatest omisslonse 


Ta ; “ — 
fable .. 10.3.  -.nnucl Rural Birth R- tes per 1,000 Persons fron Two Independent 


» Semplos, National Sq imple Survey Ath Round, First Four Sub-Rounds 
Teken in India, July 1958 to ilerch 1959, 


No, of 
Sample Subround 
ZONE Villages Le % 
per Sample a} 2 3 4 | Com- 
Sub OUNG : bined 
North: Rajasthan, Punjab, lL “Aeeomage? 40.2. 50.35 
~ Himachal Pro cdesh, Delhi, 90 2 39.9 37.6 37.5 43.6 39.8 
Jemma end Kashnir Total 41.2 41,3 38.9 46.9 42.3 
Central: Uttar Pradesh and £ Loa hos! 42.6 45,6) yee 
Madhye Pradesh 94 Ps poole > 639.1 «645.9 ee 
Total ~4eeOe 49,2 41.2 45.7 eee 
jest: Biber, Orissa, West 1 = -9e82enas.8 33.6 37.0.0neme 
Bengal, .-ssem, llenipur, 102 2 B5e0 8 3465 - 30,0 35.2 ae 
and Tripura Total, a3t6ms4.2 32.0 36,1 
South: -ndhra Pradesh, ai Bes 3403° 33.7 3ledoeee 
Madras, and Kerala 78 Z Boe «632.1 3365 eee 
Total © BAgtewsoee 32.9 35.0 
West: Bombay and iiysore 72 1 36621539.5 37.8 40.6 47ee 
2 L060 38.1 39.9 36.9) ieee 
Total -39340938.7 38.7 38.7 33508 
wll India: rural 436 1 3344 38.8 37.5 41.6 39.1 


2 3856 40.4 35.0 38.6 Gaus 
Total. 3495539. / 36.4 40,205 seee 
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Even beds) Soale and Hoover's increase in the proportion of people 
in this age - group over the Census Actuary's upward adjustment, they 
estimated only 38,8% under age 15 in 1951. ‘The combined figure is 
currently 40.7%. It is true that this could mean a lower birthrate 
and a very much lower dcath rate in the young ages; but such an 
apparent increase would at least make it tenable that the birthratec 
had not dropped. 
A10.5 There are very sparse good data on the difference between 
urban and rural birth rates. What is really needed to compare 
the two are agco-specific birth rates; but no such good data are 
available. One is restricted to such picccmeal information as 
the following: (1) A current study of Old Delhi City by the 
Demographic Institute of Delhi University is révonling/ man birth 
rate of 64 per 1,000. This may be lowcr than it was; but there is 


no cvidenee from this comparcd with the rural cstimates of the 


NSS, that urban rates are lower than rurol. (2) In the National 
Sample Survey Report No. 7 on Couple Fertility, Tablc 3.3 givos 


the following percentage distribution for 14,110 rural couples 


and 6,175 urban couples for the 4th Round in 1952. 


Total Children Born Percentage of Couples 
"‘Bural Urban 
0 Ol we Pal 
1-4 4561 49.9 
5 - 8 28et 21.9 
9 —- 12 369 Dee 
13 and above O.l 0.3 


— as 


100.0 100.0 


Total 


There is no evidence here of a real difference botween rural 


le 

and urban fertility, Furthormorc, among thc Hindus, no real 
difforcnces appecr between similar rur2zl and urban enaste groups. 
(See their Trble 6.8), 

A10.6 It is rensonnble to suppose that there is more awareness 
of family planning methods in urban than in rural areas. The 
data we have refer almost exclusively to urban areas, and they 
can therefore be taken as maximum. The difficulty is in inter- 
preting the meaning of the data. A supplementary note was 
presented by the Institute of Public Opinion Ltd., at a meeting 
of the Demographic Advisory Committee in New Delhi on August 10, 
1959. The Institute was proposing a survey, based on the assump- 
tion that "40% of the covples in the urban areas have ever used 
this (any family planning) method.:' But they go on to say that 
'Preliminary results of the lst subround of the 14th Round of 
the N.S.S. regarding family planning questions which was put to 
the youngest male married members of the sample households who 
have attained at least 20 years of age indicate that 11.6% house- 
holds in the urban areas are aware of family planning method and 
According to the Ministry of Health 


3.8% have ever used it. 


(Family Planning Unit), 50% of the couples in urban areas are 


aware of family planning and 40% use it. In one of the recent 


surveys conducted among the middle class families in Calcutta 


stitute of Public Opinion it was found that 
ing and 50% 


city by the Indian In 
83% of married women have knowledge of family plann 


: W . » 
have ever used any method of family planning. This illustrates 
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the most up-to-date knowledge and indicates the lack of good 
information on awareness, Obviously such knowledge about the 

state of awareness is of secondary interest to what is happening 

to the birth rate or to the size of family. Increased awareness, 
however, should make a concerted program easier unless there were 
aWareness accompanied by abhorrence. A flat conclusion apvears 

in a "Socio-iconomic Survey of Hyderabad-Secundrabad City Area" 
issued by the Indian Institute ef Economics, Hyderabad, in 1957. 
"Tt is too premature to think of Family Planning for the low income 
range." (p.xx) The current range of thought seems to run from 
great optimism to great pessimism on the awareness and acceptability 


of the program even among those who favor it. 

Al0.7 It is significant that no evaluation of results of the Family 
Planning program appears in "Family Planning in India, April 1956 
November 1958 issued by the Ministry of Health. There is detailed 


Giscussion of money, training, how many clinics are needed, and 


how many have becn set up. One exception appears in Appendix E 


where reference is made to nine centers that have been opened in 


the Delhi area. By October 1958, the nine clinics contacted 


85,785 married persons, of whon 8,117 had been given advice, of 


whom 5,519 had "followed advice". There had been 17 persons for 


whon sterilization had been advised; put there is no statement 


concerning the number sterilized. It is known that although 


provide free foan tablets, they are difficult 


Punjab is supposed to 


to get by some poor people who want them. Indeed, the policy for 


all India of the Central Fanily Planning Board according to an 


a 
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Agenda iten statencnt for 4 necting on Novenber 15, 1958 is 

that "all contraceptives are given free to those with income 

less than Rs.100/p.n., at half price to those with incone : 
between Rs.100/ and Rs.200/p.m. and at cost price to those with 
incomes above Rs.200/p.n. In addition foam tablets and sheaths 
are given frec to all in rural clinics irrespective of income." 
Table 410.7 gives the sales of contraceptives in India for sone 
periods, 1956 to 1959, as reported by the Fanily Planning Unit 

of the Health Ministry. These sales figures were obtained from 
manufacturing companies and presunably include sales to govern- 
nents for free distribution. It is not known what proportion of 
the total sales this table represents; but it would be surprising 
to have it releasedif it were not considered to be a high percentage. 
At any rate, for the estimated 89 million wonen, age 15-44 in 1959, 
nost of whom were marricd (but sone already widowed), these sales 


figures do not imply widcspread use by married couples. There 


is no evidence that is any good on the use of other methods of 


pregnancy prevention. 
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Disregarding the three operating ecnters that did not 
roport, districts containing about two-thirds of the population 
have functioning clinics. (But notice that Jaipur, containing 
the capital and the leading ‘edical college and hospital docs 
not apncar. It probably has one or more of the Renrenorting. 
clinics). In the 16 districts where clinics are reported 
functioning, there is an average of one clinic for 437,000 
people as of L195]. rancine fron 1 for 226,000sincikar to 1 for 
907,000 in Bharatpur. The average square miles per clinic is 
3,236 in these 16 districts, ranging from 1,011 in Sikar to 
9,713 in Bikaner. If a district of 3,236 milcs were squaro, 
it would be nearly 57 niles on a side. If the clinic were in 
the middle, and if there were straight roads, ee naxinun distance 
to a clinic in that district would be 40 miles. If the population 
were unifornly distributed, the average distance would be 20 niles, 


a major journey under Indian conditions, Actually, none of these 


conditions provail; and the probable situation is that the clinic 


is in a fairly large town serving prinarily those within two to 


five miles of the clinic. 
The (ee: attended" averaged 1 per 3,400 population in these 
districts, ranging fro 1 por 415 (1951 population) in Sikar to 


1 per 105,000 population in Ganganagar. Assuming roughly a fanily 


of five on the average, botwecn 1 in 500 and 1 in 600 fanilics 


i ; 3 iplicate cases 
would have "cases attended" if there wore no dupl 


within a fanily. If stcrilizations are included in "nethod 


advised", there secns to have been no nothod advised to at least 


af 
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1,859 or about 40% of the 4,528 cases. On the other hand there 
nust have been repeated advice to the sane case on fcan tablots 
in Sheratpur and condons in Pali and Kotah. The stcrilizations 
averaged 1 per 17 cases attended, ranging 1 per 2 cases attcnded 
in Alwar to zero per 591 cascs attended in Sawai Madhapur. They 
averaged 1 per 40,000 population in the 16 districts, contrasted 
with Gopalaswami's required estimate of about 240 per 40,000, 
The maximum was in Jodhpur, where the ratio was about 1 in 6,600, 
population, which would be about 2.5% of Gopalaswami's required 
estimate of 85% of 7 per 1,000 population. 
A10.9 Table A10.9 is the reported number of sterilizations 
conducted during 1957, 1958 and part of 1959 by states. The first 
point to make is that the intent in back of these operations is 
not known. A woman who wants several more children may have a 
complete hystorectomy. It is not known whether that is included 
here. Secondly, there is no evidence on age or number of living 
children. In spite of these deficiencies, several interesting 
points may be observed: 

1. The increase in the total from 1957 to 1958 was 39% 
ranging from a decrease of 80% for Delhi to an increase of 345% 
for Orissa (neglecting ilanipur because of small figures). The 


increase in female sterilizations was 50% and that of males 20%. 


This is somewhat surprising because of the emphasis in the litera- 


ture on vasectomiesin preference to salpingectmies. 


2, There are nine states with data for part of 1959. If 


these are converted to annual equivalents, they show an increase 
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of 29% over 1958, whereas the same nine states showed an 
increase of 105% in 1958 over 1957. Vhat the seasonal factor 
is, if any, is unknown. Increases, on this annuel conversion 
basis, would be shown for Kerala (South), .ysore (West), Punjab 
(North), Utter Pradesh (Central), Himachal Pradesh (North), and 
Manipur (East). Thus covery zone is included. But decreases are 
shown for Andhra Pradesh (South), Bombay (est), and West Bengal 
(Zast). The north and Central zones are not represented. It 
is difficult ee aay what the current status is. 

3. liale-female comparisons are available for 43 state- 
years. In only 10 of these 43 cases do male sterilizations 
(Vasectomies are simpler and safer than selpingectomies from 
a medical point of view) exceed female: Andhra Pradesh (South) , 
twice; Kerala (South), once; Hadras (South), once; Mysore (West), 
once; Punjab (North), three times; and Rajasthan (North), twice. 
Kerala shifted from 15% male in 1957 to 69% male in 1959. Madras, 
the home of Gopalaswami, the great advocate in India of vasectomics, 
shifted from nearly 60% male in 1957 to 35% male in 1958, and its 
decline in total was exclusively attributable to the decline in 
male sterilizations. 


4, As a check on Gopalaswami's quota of 85% of 7 per 1,000 


as an annual need (See A10.1 above), disregarding backlog, one 


starts with an estimate of about 407 million people in India in 


1958, 85% of 7 per 1,000 would be 2.4 million operations. 
of Gopala- 


Actually there were reported 20,650 or less than 0.% 


g swami's quota, which means the backlog is increasing rapidly not 
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decreasing, or it would probably be more cor 


rect to say that 


the effect is miniscule, particularly since many of these 


operations may have been to parents of already large familics. 


5. It is interesting to observe whether there is a crude 


correlation between operation rates and either birth rates or 


_ growth rates by regions. The following table summarizes the 


material from four rounds of the current National Sample Survey 


and the 1958 data in Table A10.9 by zones. 


are for March 1959, 


Zone Estimated Opera- 
tions per ifillion 


Persons, 1958. 

Number Rank 
North 38 3 
Central 30 4 
East a2 3) 
South 78 Pe 
West 87 1 
All-India 50 oo 


Rural Birth Rate, 


1958-59, 

Rate per 

1,000 
42.3 
4508 
33.9 
34.2 
38.9 


38.7 


Rank 


Population estimates 


Rural Growth Rate 


1958-59, 


Rate per Rank 

1,000 
206 1 
1.6 5 
1.8 4 
220 3 
2el 2 
1.9 - 


It is true that the top three in growth rate are also the 


top three in operation rate; but it is doubtful that this repre- 


sents evidence of correlative factors at work. 


A10.10 The conclusion from the above evidence is that some 


institutional factors are potentially favorable on paper; but as 


of now, there is no evidence that any 1mpa 


vould lead to a reduced birth rate in the near future. 


ct has been made that 


Sa. oo 


